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‘ aC REDVTON dt HONITON 
Exeter City 1s witness to the strange secret of the Devon men —the SS OF , 
secret that sall makes Devon a name to stir the blood the secret \ 
ofa land where soft speech and slow and kindly ways are cover for 3 
the spirit of high adventure. For the gentle beauty of Exeter marks a 
turbulent history. Those mellow stones have looked on 
seige and sack, on rebel and pirate, on banner and gibbet. 
The echo in those quiet streets is the echo of a trumpet. 
ASHBURTON 
: NEWTON ABBOT ma 
ONE OF A SERIES OF DECORATIVE PLANS SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 
' 





Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 
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THE HISTORIC LILY FONT FOR THE CHRISTENING OF THE INFANT PRINCE: MADE IN 1840-41 TO THE ORDER OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA, IT WAS FIRST USED AT THE CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL, AFTERWARDS THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 


The baptism of the infant son of T.R.H. the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh was arranged for Wednesday last, December 15,-in a room in Buckingham 
Palace, as the Palace private chapel was too badly damaged by enemy action in the 
war to be usable. The celebrated silver-gilt Lily Font, which we illustrate on this 
page, is a beautiful bow! surrounded by water-lilies, rising from a base bearing the 
Royal arms and adorned with amorini holding harps. It was designed by the English 
smiths, E. J. and W. Barnard, to the order of Queen Victoria; and was first used 


at the christening on February 10, 1841, of her first child, Victoria, Princess Royal, 
afterwards the Empress Frederick of Germany, as depicted in C. R. Leslie's picture 
of the christening in the Royal collection. Elsewhere in this issue we reproduce an 
engraving of this painting, together with several wood-cuts and a drawing, by the 
late A. Forestier, of other Royal christenings which were originally published in 
contemporary issues of The /ilustrated London News. All show the Lily Font being 
used. [Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the King.) 
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WITH BAPTISMAL WATER 


FROM THE LILY FONT ; 
AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 
DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH, 
IN CHRISTENING ROBES. 


HE baptism of the infant Prince, 
son of Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, was arranged for 
December 15 in Buckingham Palace, and 
it was announced that the silver-gilt 
Lily Font would be used. This font, 
made to the order of Queen Victoria, 
is shown on our front page, and it may 
be distinguished in the illustrations re- 
produced on this page. It has been 
used at many Royal christenings. The 
first was that of the eldest child of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, Vic- 
toria, Princess Royal, who married the 


Emperor Frederick III. of Germany and ane set hisoandiieisadiaiinaiapenintationaaatia neers maton 
yp-eneseremeneneeeermnene 
King of Prussia, and was the mother of THE BAPTISM OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S FIRST CHILD, VICTORIA, PRINCESS ROYAL (AFTERWARDS THE EMPRESS FREDERICK), ON FEBRUARY 10, 1841, 


(Continued below. } THE FIRST CHRISTENING AT WHICH THE LILY FONT WAS USED: ENGRAVED AFTER THE PAINTING BY C, R. LESLIE. 
nana SCRE niiscipnsescala scl echinacea 
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THE CHRISTENING OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH’S FIRST SON, } )} THE CHRISTENING OF PRINCE EDWARD ALBERT (NOW THE DUKE OF WINDSOR), 

PRINCE ALFRED, AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE: FROM The IiIlustrated } ELDEST SON OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF: YORK (GEORGE V. AND QUEEN 

L News, DECEMBER 5, 1874. THE DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH WAS THE MARY), AT WHITE LODGE, ON JULY 16, 1894: DRAWN BY THE LATE A, FORESTIER 
GRAND DUCHESS MARIE OF RUSS ror The Illustrated London News 
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RAND WEARING THE HIST ROYAL FAMILY THE CHRISTENING OF PRINCE ALFRED t ER DUKE OF 
DAUGHTER OF QUEEN VICTORIA, IN z CHRISTENING ROBE: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AS EDINBURGH), SECOND SON OF QUEEN VICTORIA, AT WINDSOR 
A BABY IN THE ARMS OF HER GRANDMOTHER, CASTLE, IN 1844: AN ENGRAVING FROM fHE8 ILLUSTRATED 


QUEEN MAR LONDON NEWS OF SEPTEMBER 14, 1844. 
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HESSE), SECOND 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE CHAPEL, IN 1843: AN ENGRAVING FROM 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. d 


The engraving from the picture by C. R. Leslie in the Royal 
collection is reproduced by permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert are seen on the right, watching the Primate baptise the 


infant. Prince Alfred, eldest child of the Duke of Edinburgh (second son of Queen 
Victoria), and of the Duchess of Edinburgh (formerly the Grand Duchess Marie of it was announced that our new Prince would wear at his christening on December 15, 


Russia), was christened in the Bow Room of Buckingham Palace. The christening is the Honiton lace robe over satin worn by Queen Victoria's children. Queen Victoria 
of Prince Edward Albert, later Prince of Wales, then King Edward VIII., and now gave it to Queen Mary (then Duchess of York) in 1894 and it was worn by the 
the Duke of Windsor, eldest son of King George V. and Queen Mary, took place present King, his brothers, the Princess Royal, the two Princesses, and the children 
at the White Lodge, Richmond Park, the residence of his parents, then Duke and of the Dukes of Gloucester and of Kent. 
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Duchess of York. Princess Alice, afterwards Grand Duchess of Hesse, was christened 
in the Buckingham Palace Chapel with water from the Jordan. Prince Alfred, Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha and Duke of Edinburgh, second son of Queen Victoria, 
was christened in the private chapel, Windsor Castle. The christening robe which 
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THE CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCE: 
CAKES FOR THE ROYAL OCCASION. 
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MADE BY STUDENTS OF THE NATIONAL BAKERY SCHOOL, WHO ARE GROUPED 
ROUND IT: A CHRISTENING CAKE FOR THE PRINCE. 


THE TOP TIER OF THE PRINCESS’S WEDDING CAKE REDECORATED TO FORM A CHRISTENING CAKE 
FOR THE PRINCE BY HANDS WHICH ASSISTED IN MAKING THE CHRISTENING CAKE FOR HIS MOTHER. 
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A BABY DOLL DRESSED BY THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK IN A CHRISTENING 
ROBE : THE SILVER CRADLE FOR THE CAKE MADE FROM PRINCESS ELIZABETH'S WEDDING CAKE. 


MADE BY WAR-DISABLED EX-SERVICE SILVERSMITHS : DECORATION FOR THE CONTAINING 
UNIVERSAL COOKERY AND FOOD ASSOCIATION'S CHRISTENING CAKE. 


The christening cake by Messrs. MecVitie and Price for the infant son of Princess Borough Polytechnic before presentation. The cake by the Universal Cookery and 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, whose baptism was fixed for December 15, | Food Association had two tiers. The lower by the Manchester Training College of 
was made from the top tier of the official cake made for the Princess's wedding. Domestic Economy and the top by the Monkey Club. 
The redecoration was carried out by a member of the staff of the firm whose first by students of the Acton Technical College, and the icing and decoration by Mr. E. C. 
job on Royal cakes was to assist in the making of the christening cake for Princess | Bell, of Sheffield, Master of the Worshipful Company of Bakers. The silver charms 
Elizabeth. The cake, made by students of the National Bakery School from ingredients and decoration were by silversmiths of the Veterans’ Association, and members of 


supplied from New Zealand and other parts of the Empire, was exhibited at the the Universal Cookery and Food Association provided the cake’s ingredients 


The marzipan was made 
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A LITTLE while ago I suggested on this page that 

the time we live in—a strange and terrible one, 
yet full of germinating possibilities—called for a 
reconsideration of the ultimate objectives of the 
Conservative or Tory Party—a national institution 
whose roots reach back to the earliest days of Par- 
liamentary government. It was not, as I saw it, so 
much a matter of who was going to win the next 
election—important though that may seem—or even 
of who was going to govern the 
country during the remainder of my 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


As a result, for another half-century a backward- 
looking Tory Party floundered in the sentimental 
morass of Jacobitism. A wealth of political virtue— 
witness the noble sacrifices of the non-Jurors—was 
lost to England in an age of stagnant political corrup- 
tion, and the great truths which an active and informed 
Conservatism might have impressed on the Government 
of the country failed to find their way into the Statute 
Book. They can be found in the writings and sayings 


so urgently needed, his great gifts were tragically 
diverted to the essential, but—from the viewpoint of 
social legislation—irrelevant, task of withstanding 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic France. By the time 
that twenty-two years’ task was done, Pitt was in 
his grave and the internal Industrial Revolution, 
begun during the stagnant Whig political leadership 
of the eighteenth century, was almost complete. The 
Conservative principles—the principles of Johnson 

and Goldsmith—which might have 





unimportant lifetime. Nor was I f 
concerned with any purely negative 


criticism of the record of the present 


ONE 


“* THE 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF DECEMBER 16, 


EJECTMENT OF IRISH TENANTRY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
1848. 


guided it were thus never applied 
to it. 

The tired war-leaders who nomin- 
ally led the Tory Party, and even 





Government or of the legislative 
programme of the Socialist Party, 
about which there is, no doubt, much 
to be said, both good and bad. But 
just as a bird needs two wings to fly, 
a parliamentary country needs more 
than a radical party to rule it. 
Because I believe the Conservative 
Party to be a continuing organisation 
representing something indestructible 
in our national life—something, that 
is, that is inherent in the nation 
and which cen only cease to exercise 
political influence at the expense of 
leaving enduring elements in our 
national society unrepresented — I 
believe the matter to be critical to our 
continued existence as a democracy. = 
In every age the Conservative Party 
must of necessity restate the ideal for 
which it exists in terms of a changed 
world. What is that ideal ? And first 
let me say emphatically what it is not. 
It is not the right of those who happen 
to possess wealth and power at any 








more nominally governed the British 
nation in the fifteen years that 
followed the war, had forgotten what 
true Toryism was. With the ex- 
ception of the brilliant but unstable 
Canning, and the administrators, 
Peel and MHuskisson, they were 
merely reactionaries. 

It was left to a Jewish novelist, 
who pulled himself to power by the 
stay-strings of a rich widow, to teach 
the political leaders of the Con- 
servative Party the true meaning of 
Toryism and to re-establish the Party 
in the affections of the British people. 
‘““ What do you mean to conserve,” 
he asked at the beginning of his 
amazing career, ‘‘things or only 
names—realities or only appear- 
ances ?”’ With courage, with humour, 
with infinite patience and profound 
imaginative insight, Disraeli wooed 
his Party from its automatic attach- 
ment to outworn forms and made it 
take its stand on the enduring 





given moment to use that wealth and 








principles which were its birthright 





power as they please and without prior 
consideration of the needs of the nation. Because the 
enduring Conservative instinct of the British people is 
wisely opposed to all violent change as socially harmful, 
there must always be a tendency in the Tory Party 
to defend against impatient reformers the interests 
of those who are comfortably established. There is 
also a tendency, inevitably enough, for the latter in 
defence of their own interests to support the Party so 
vigorously that its existing leaders and organisers— 
and political parties, like men and women, need 
money—may forget those less vocal but far more im- 
portant elements in the nation which are the real 
bulwark of the Conservative cause. And in a time 
of rapid and revolutionary change—in a time, that 
is, like the present, in which the radical forces in 
society are temporarily in the ascendant—the Con- 
servative Party may as a result be committed to 
battle in defence of vested interests which have 
already lost power : yesterday's vested interests, that 
is, instead of to-day’s. The result is that it is then 
rendered impotent for many years, and that during those 
years the greater national interests of which it is the 
champion go by default. It is always a tragedy for 
England and for the world when this happens. 

It has done so several times in our history. It 
did so in the seventeenth century when the Tory or 
Cavalier Party, as it was then called, committed 
itself to the defence of the Royal prerogative long 
after the latter had been so shaken that it had ceased 
to be areal power. But those whose personal interests 
appeared to be bound up with that prerogative were 
able to retain it as the main plank in the Tory pro- 
gramme, and the rank and file of the Party, with the 
emotional generosity which has always distinguished 
it, stood with a splendid and pathetic loyalty by what 
was not only a doomed cause but which was, in reality, 
no part of the enduring national interest in which that 
rank and file believed. But, because in the great 
days of Elizabeth the Royal prerogative and that 
national interest had been one and the same, the 
Conservative Party, misled by the courtiers who led 
it, identified itself with a shadow and forgot the 
reality of its own and the nation’s cause in doing so. 
Because no great imaginative leader arose in that 
crisis of change to restate that belief in the new 
conditions of the time, many vital interests of the 


British people were unrepresented and unprotected 
by Parliament in the Hanoverian era that followed. 
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THE DAY AFTER THE EJECTMENT. 

The Illustrated London ve of December 16, 1848, contained a notes 
article entitled “ The I People and the Irish Landlords” which 

hy with pny question of Irish misery (after the famine | 

e potato blight, and the Vouns Ireland rebellion) and 
insisted That this country should do ge mee about it. “We are 
compelled to attempt the however . and until we do 
so, there will be no permanent ~~ A, prosperity’ for this nation.” 
Editorial comment of the evictions of 
peasantry in Ireland reads : “ :Y ‘vast social is gradually taking 








hangs | 
place in Ireland. The increase of A gay on the part of the bulk 
of the small capitalist, and the ej by of the wretched 
cottiers, will . . . render quite ina ropriate for its new cen the old | 
cry ofa redundant population. jut this social revolution . . . is accom- 
panied by an amount of human misery that is absolutely. appalling. “ 








of Dr. Johnson—the living embodiment of English 
Conservatism—but not in the social legislation of 
the age ; indeed, one might almost say that for nearly 
a century there was no social legislation. It was 
Chatham unconsciously and his son, William Pitt, 
the younger, consciously, who restated the national 
ideals of Conservatism in the terms of a new era. 
Unhappily it was half a century too late, and when 
the younger Pitt, in those miraculous years of national 
regeneration that followed the disasters of the American 
war, afforded the vision and leadership his country 





and true title-deeds to power. 

Those principles can have many manifestations, 
but they derive from two beliefs, deeply founded in 
the heart of every Englishman and nearly always 
forgotten by triumphant radical reformers in the 
application of their mechanical panaceas. The first 
is the sanctity of the Christian home, the source of 
those virtues—love, honesty, loyalty—which, the 
Conservative instinctively realises, alone ennoble 
man and make his work on earth worth while. The 
second is the preservation of the Nation, not for its 
own sake as an arid and jealous abstraction—the 
fallacy of many Socialists—but because the unity 
and strength of the Nation can alone defend and 
guarantee the continued existence of the home and 
of the virtues and pieties it fosters. The Conservative, 
therefore, should always stand in domestic matters 
for whatever strengthens the home against the en- 
croachments of outside power, whether that power 
be the greed of uncontrolled capitalism, the chaos of 
unregulated foreign competition or, as it is to-day, 
the unchecked tyranny of a centralised bureaucracy 
applying rigid and therefore unnatural rules to the 
lives of men and women. In matters of external 
policy the Conservative must stand for a strong and 
well-trained defence force, for a patriotic and character- 
building instead of a denigrating and purely intellec- 
tual system of education, and for the preservation and 
development of the Commonwealth and Empire, not 
for the sake of imperial power or money-getting, but 
to preserve and multiply British and Christian homes. 
Our seventeenth-century ancestors—though in the 
end they confused the outward form of these things 
with the realities that underlay them—called these two 
principles, Church and King. 

The Conservative’s true task to-day, as I see it, 
is not to defend for its own sake the financial power 
of the joint-stock company against the still greater 
power of nationalised industry, but to act, first and 
foremost, as the champion of the homes and private 
liberties of the people and of the safety of Britain 
against both. Institutions and corporations and forms 
of livelihood—monasteries, feudal estates, chartered 
companies, capitalist combines, even Trades Unions 
and Government Departments pass—but the Christian 
home is eternal and the Nation is eternal, and the 
Tory Party should exist as the embodiment of the 
people's undying belief in them. And never, I believe, 
was either in greater need of protection than to-day. 
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THE FIRST TYPE OF BABY CARRIAGE IN COMMON USE: A “STICK WAGON” OF ¢. 1820, 
DEVELOPED FROM THE KENT HOP-PICKERS’ CARTS. IT CARRIED ONE CHILD LYING DOWN, 
OR SEVERAL STANDING UP. .\ 








HE first long- 
range photo- 
graphs of the young 
Prince being wheeled 
round the walks of 
Buckingham Palace 
in the perambulator 
which formerly 
carried his mother, 
Princess Elizabeth, 
have prompted public 
interest in the trans- 
port of babies, and a 
pleasing and informa- 
tive fourth leader in 
The Times of Dec. 8 
has traced the sur- 
prisingly short his- 
tory of a_ vehicle 
which must be one of 
the first things that 
all of us take for 
granted. The Science 
Museum has several 
examples which illus- 
trate the history of 
baby carriages, and 
we here show five 
(Crown Copyright 
Photographs) by 
Courtesy of the 
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Director of the 
Science Museum, 
[Continued below 


OF A STYLE PATRONISED BY QUEEN VICTORIA: A TWO-SEATER : 
CHILD’S CARRIAGE, ¢. 1850, WITH GAY SUN CANOPY AND \ 
PRIMITIVE SPRINGING. PUSHED FROM BEHIND. ‘ 
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A LOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE {‘ STICK WAGON” (ABOVE, TOP): THE CENTRAL 


MADE IT POSSIBLE FOR TWO CHILDREN TO SIT IN SOME DEGREE OF COMFORT. ¢ 








Continued.) ; ; ; 
South Kensington). There are mediaval references to carriages for carrying infants, 


but, as anyone who has pulled even a modern perambulator over rough country 
must be aware, the use of a perambulator is really dependent on the existence of 
smooth roads and walks. Baby carriages of a rather elaborate nature were made 


for the daughters of the Duke of Devonshire in 1780, but the first type to have 
anything like general use appears to have been the “stick wagon ‘—a sort of 
miniature hay-wain—which is said to have been a form used by the Kentish 
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PRAMS, ANCIENT AND — NEARLY — MODERN : 
BABY CARRIAGES OF THE LAST CENTURY. 











Qe eomrsenes: 


\. A DE LUXE VERSION OF THE LATER “‘STICK WAGON”: WITH PADDED SEATS AND 4 
\ SIDES, PARTLY WICKERWORK, SUSPENDED ON SPRINGS, STEERED ON A SWIVEL, BUT \ 
, STILL DRAWN FROM IN FRONT. C¢. 1845. él 
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AN 1876 MODEL WHICH, ALTHOUGH ABNORMALLY 
1S CLEARLY RECOGNISABLE. 


THE PROTOTYPE OF THE MODERN PRAM: 
SHALLOW AND HIGH BY PRESENT STANDARDS, 


hop-pickers to carry primarily their stores and so, inevitably, their younger children. We 
show three examples of this type in various stages of evolution. Queen Victoria 
purchased three of an entirely different type, a development of the bath-chair 
which now survives, only as a ‘ go-cart.”” It is the landau style of 1876, which, 
however “ amusing,” is the clearly recognisable ancestor of the modern pram-—the 
modern word which the dictionaries are now grudgingly admitting for the formal 
* perambulator "' which Charlotte Yonge first used in this sense in 1857 
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THE LYNSKEY TRIBUNAL PROGRESS. 
WITNESSES AND PEOPLE MENTIONED. 


NVUADEGOUSNNGAAUELNOULUDNODRANLEREHOUSEEDEDERENT 


MR. JOHN BELCHER, PARLIAMENTARY arias Ge sae TO THE 
BOARD OF TRADE :'ON DECEMBER 9 HIS COUNSEL ANNOUNCED 
THAT MR. BELCHER INTENDS TO RESIGN FROM THIS POST. 


evan nunanagengnnny ennanaannganae inna SUN UNUNRELAANE 
we Dre 
" 


eeyenenoneuneyrongnenvecrvryenecsseyss 04 ents y ecssvernas sn 110 rere 4nraeMPacOe gee SgnEEUENETUTOUEEEUTEOT ETE OWUETEN TEEPE EATON " 
Ee GEORGE GIBSON, A DIRECTOR OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, F \ ASSISTED BY HER HUSBAND : MRS. BELCHER, WHO ANSWERED 


WHO GAVE EVIDENCE ABOUT A PROPOSED COMPANY FLOTATION, \ \ QUESTIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF HER FINANCIAL POSITION, 
AND LETTERS TO SIDNEY STANLEY. AND HER ACQUAINTANCE WITH MR. AND MRS. STANLEY. 
Noa eave anuyevuvousovvuvvusnsnneurvsnannnnnann4nvussetvnnenngnsuanennnnnnennannnnnnn44sQ44444UNenesesenSnnSaNONNa44QQsat0tnannnannannaQQQQvannnanenagnneseneneennnnnnssssa444444n00i0tlLasnnthnQQQOWW, % ; Sn 


MR. SIDNEY STANLEY (SOLOMAN WULKAN) CENTRAL, ‘ 
FIGURE IN MOST OF THE COMPLICATED TRANSACTIONS 
INTO WHICH THE LYNSKEY TRIBUNAL IS INQUIRING. 


evn sunnnnnnnnatnennnansunnn 


.’ 








MRS. LILY STANLEY, WIFE OF SIDNEY STANLEY: HER NAME MR. MARCUS WULKAN, BROTHER OF SIDNEY STANLEY : MR. CHARLES KEY, MINISTER OF WORKS, WHO IS NOT REPRESENTED 
HAS BEEN “MEZNFIONED DURING THE INQUIRY IN CONNECTION MR, GIBSON MET HIM IN AMERICA AND BELIEVED BY COUNSEL, GAVE EVIDENCE OF INTERVIEWS WITH STANLEY 
WITH A VISIT TO AMERICA “ TO BUY STEEL,” HIM TO BE A GOOD FRIEND OF THIS COUNTRY. AND GIFTS OF WHISKY AND BANANAS FROM HIM. 


ySAUOAUEADARERALADEDUNY NA URNUIABRENUADQUERRN Hannan \ SUNN ALN SNNLNNAUGALENONANNA DEG eAuNND AED H EER AL 


The Lynskey Tribunal of Inquiry into allegations against Ministers and Government Hotel; and his meeting in America with Stanley's brother,~>Marcus Wulkan. An 
officials began its fifth week on December 13, with the Attorney-General’s resumed unfavourable Proudfoot report on Marcus Wulkan was read out by the Attorney- 
cross-examination of,Mr. John Belcher, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of General. Mr. Gibson also answered questions about a letter of introduction to 
Trade. On December 9, before Mr. Belcher began his evidence, his counsel announced prominent U.S.A. trades unionists which he gave to Mrs. Lily Stanley. Mr. Charles 
that Mr. Belcher intends to resign from his post. Mr. George Gibson, a Director of Key, who is not represented by counsel, answered questions by Mr. Gilbert Paull, K.C. 
the Bank of England, gave evidence about a proposed company flotation, and who is appearing with the Attorney-General for the Crown), about his meeting with 
described his introduction of Mr. Stanley to Mr. Belcher at.@ dinner at the Garrick Mr. Wolfson, of the Great Universal Stores. 
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ROYAL WEDDING IN UGANDA: MUTESA II., KABAKA OF BUGANDA, AND HIS BRIDE, 
IN°A GROUP WHICH INCLUDES THE GOVERNOR, SIR J. HATHORN HALL. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING CEREMONY: THE BISHOP OF UGANDA PRONOUNCING MUTESA II. AND 
HIS BRIDE, DAMALE KISSOSNONKOLE, MAN AND WIFE IN THE CATHEDRAL AT KAMPALA, 


SIGNING THE REGISTER: THE TWENTY-FOUR-YEAR-OLD KABAKA AND THE BISHOP OF 
UGANDA, WATCH WHILE THE BRIDE, FORMERLY MISS DAMALE KISSOSNONKOLE, SIGNS 
IN THE HANNINGTON CHAPEL. 


In our issue of October 30 we referred to the return of the Kabaka (king) of Buganda 
to his country after his three-year studies at Cambridge University. On November 19, 
the Kabaka, Edward Mutesa II., was married in Namirembe Anglican Cathedral, 
Kampala, amid scenes of great popular rejoicing. His bride, who has also recently 


returned from completing her education in Britain, was Miss Damale Kissosnonkole, 
the daughter of a former secretary of the native Parliament. The ceremony, one of 
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A ROYAL WEDDING IN UGANDA: 


THE KABAKA OF BUGANDA’S MARRIAGE. 












THE RETURN TO THE PALACE: THE NEWLY-MARRIED KABAKA AND HIS BRIDE DRIVE FROM 
THE CATHEDRAL TO THE PALACE, BETWEEN CHEERING AND KNEELING SUBJECTS. 


" 


AFTER THE CLOSE OF ONE OF THE MOST IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES EVER HELD 
IN THE ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL AT KAMPALA: MUTESA II. AND HIS BRIDE BEFORE 
DRIVING BACK TO THE PALACE. 


the most impressive ever held in the Cathedral, was conducted by the Anglican 
Bishop of Uganda, the Rt. Rev. C. E. Stuart, who was assisted by the Bishop on the 
Upper Nile and an African bishop. Both organist and choirmaster were Africans. 
The Governor of Uganda, Sir John Hathorn Hall, was present and one of the register 
witnesses. Buganda is one of the four provinces of the Uganda Protectorate and is 
recognised as a native kingdom under a Kabaka with the title of “ His Highness." 
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THE LONDON SCENE: SOME EVENTS IN THE NEWS; AND A NOTABLE SALE. | 


? 
: 
i 
; 





LONDON’S FLEET: THE DISCOVERY, THE WELLINGTON AND H.M.S. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM AND- PRESIDENT MOORED OFF THE EMBANKMENT. 


An addition to -London’s non-seagoing fleet of moored' ships was made on 
Decembet. 9, when Scott’s Discovery and the R.N.V.R. vessels H.M.S. President 
and, Chrysanthemum were joined by the ex-Admiralty sloop. Wellington, which has 
been converted into a floating Livery Hal! for the Haqnourable Company of 
Master Mariners. St. Paul’s is seen in the left background of our photograph. 


SOLD FOR £850: A CHARLES I. PLAIN OVAL DISH, WITH MOULDED SOLD FOR £3200: A GEORGE I. SILVER 
BORDER AND ENGRAVED WITH THE ARMS AND CYPHER OF THE THIRD OCTAGONAL KETTLE STAND, DESIGNED BY 
LORD STRATHMORE. (1684. 16} INS. WIDE. WEIGHT 43 OZ. II DWT.) SIMON PANTIN IN 1724. (254 INS. HIGH.) 
Streatlam Castle, whose granddaughter married the ninth Earl of Strathmore. This piece is a hitherto 


e most | unrecorded example of a seventeenth-century gold porringer with cover. A Charles II. plain oval dish 
‘engraved with the arms of Lyon and with a cypher and Earl’s coronet in plume mantling fetcied £850. 


On December 8 a collection of old English gold and silver and other decorative objects, te, property 
of Lord Strathmore, -the Queen’s brother, was sold at Christie’s for a total of £15,704. 
interesting piece was a Charles II. gold porringer and cover made in 1675 for Sir William Bowes, of 





THE CHRISTMAS MAIL DELAYED BECAUSE OF A VANMAN WHOSE ‘“‘ DUTIES DID NOT ALLOW HIM SUFFICIENT 
TIME FOR UNION WORK”: PARCELS PILED UP ON A PLATFORM AT EUSTON OWING TO AN UNOFFICIAL STRIKE, 


On December 6 a number of vanmen and porters at Euston Station came out on an unofficial strike in enguert of Mr. J. 

a@ vanman, and secretary of the local departmentai committee of the National Union of Railwaymen, w had resigned. 

was claimed that his resignation was forced on him “ because his duties did not allow him sufficient time for Union work "— 

a suggestion which has caused surprise to some members of the public. Christmas mail accumulated at the station, and 

the platforms were stacked with thousands of parcels for some days, On December 10, the general secretary of the .U.R., 
B. Figgins, announced that the men on strike would be suspended from Union benefits and the suspended officials 


ed no longer be regarded as officers of the Union. Over the week-end, railway volunteers cleared the accumulation of mail. 


THE REOPENING OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE: AN INTERIOR VIEW, 

LOOKING FROM WEST TO EAST, SHOWING THE QUEEN VICTORIA STATUE, 

The Royal Exchange, which dates from 1844 and stands on the site of two 

previous buildings, one of which was burned down in 1 and the other in 

, was due to be reopened to the public on December 13, having been 

closed during the V-1 attacks on London use of danger from its glass roof 
The building was damaged during the war. 


SOLD FOR £4200 : A CHARLES II. GOLD PORRINGER AND COVER, 
HITHERTO UNRECORDED, WHICH BRINGS THE NUMBER OF KNOWN GOLD 
PORRINGERS AND COVERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY UP TO SIX. 


HOW THE PUBLIC SUFFER DURING AN UNOFFICIAL STRIKE: HUNDREDS OF 
CHRISTMAS MAIL-BAGS STACKED AT EUSTON STATION, BEFORE THEY 
WERE CLEARED BY VOLUNTEER RAILWAY WORKERS, OWING TO THE GRIEV- 
ANCES OF ONE MAN IN A VAST ORGANISATION NOW OWNED BY THE PUBLIC. 
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RELICS OF OLD SOUTHWARK: TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF BANKSIDE HISTORY. 


CONAAUONDOUONANNGUTODENDEUEULAN Se n9UUA4EURERAUREUNURRERERERDUAANURUARSESEUREED \WOUNANNUALERUURANNAURORAUELAUOALAUALUEGLADOGUEDLEGREONEUNDUADEOUANENAA AUORAUALALUATSOUOOLAUUGUNLUAQLADANRUAUNAUSQGUEDEUASLIOROORUNUADALUNUAALNGLAUEONENLLAD NNR est 
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A RELIC OF ANCIENT SOUTHWARK: AN ANTHROPOID DAGGER-—SO CALLED FROM THE FACE 
ON THE POMMEL—DISCOVERED IN STONEY STREET, SOUTHWARK, AND ASCRIBED TO ¢. 200 B.C, 


h A 0sU0U4 4s 840A NNAT HE ULARLAUUUOUURNENUDUULLLENANEUUERTUEUUEAANALLDLESENULDQULEBRRULESARDANRADULANENLLEAAQAURDUUDANLUOOUUDULLESAROQULANIONULESANUUNGDISRTEQULEEEROUALDUSESLESBOQUQYUDLERLOUUNULSEEOUEURROUDULSNADUUOROUUNN Seni St sseueannnnntll 
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(ABOVE.) “‘ THE DOG’S 
HEAD IN A POT”’—A 
SOUTHWARK 

MONGER’S 

WHICH DICKENS USED 
TO PASS EACH DAY 
WHEN WORKING AT A 
BLACKING FACTORY 

IN HIS BOYHOOD. 
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HE exhibits illus- 

trated on this 
page are taken from 
the three-day exhibi- 
tion of the antiquities 
of Southwark, which 
opened at the Chapter 
House, St. Thomas 
Street, Southwark, 
on December 8. This 
collection of relics of 
all ages was organised 
by “‘Over the Bridge” 
(the magazine of 
Southwark Cathe- 
dral) and _ brought 
together an interest- 
ing group of memo- 
rials of the 2000 
years of Southwark’s 
rich and interesting 
history. Southwark 
Cathedral, now St. 
Saviour’s but for- 
merly St. Mary 
Overy, is, after West- 
minster Abbey, 
London’s finest 
Gothic building and 
cas: [Continued below. 
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A CHALLENGE “TO PLAIE V DOGGES AT THE SINGLE BEARE 
FOR V POUNDS”: AN ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT ADVERTISEMENT 
FROM THE OLD BANKSIDE BEAR GARDEN. 
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“\ \vvvuseeventesosaansuenunncnnenenanes -\navecauenussaueanveneueneuenauenevecouaasencenenvesrsuevusvungeveateusensuassovasvenseucovernsgneunevusansevbensueqtavenuesenneueamessanensveenernsnen 8990 enna a 

{ PERPETUATING SOME MYSTERIOUS SUDDEN DEATH: A CAT AND TWO RATS, MUMMIFIED 

IN THE MOMENT OF CONFLICT, FOUND BENEATH SIXTEENTH-CENTURY WOODWORK IN 
THE BOROUGH H!IGH STREET, SOUTHWARK. 


S vavesvenenanennennesesarsuunesscusan eoeenas yenncnynnanont yonuennscneananenssanunaccnannnencivugnannen avegnnnnne 


THE DEVIL SWALLOWING JUDAS ISCARIOT: ONE OF THE CARVED WOODEN BOSSES 
WHICH ADORNED THE ROOF OF ST. MARY OVERY (NOW SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL) 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Continued.) 
is the sole major survival of medi#val Southwark. The wood boss we illustrate comes 


from the wooden roof, which was made in 1469, and is one of 150 different bosses which 

then adorned the Cathedral. Roman and pre-Roman relics testify to the antiquity 

ss menensntnnnnnnnmnnnnsnansunnstantunsanesaninttmmenemecanat of the site, and many exhibits cover what were probably Southwark's most exciting 
SHAKESPEARE’S “ WOODEN ©”: A MODEL OF THE GLOBE THEATRE, IN WHICH FIFTEEN days—the time when Bankside was London's “ theatre-land” and Shakespeare's 
WERE PRODUCED, IN THE FORM IN WHICH IT STOOD IN SOUTHWARK FROM plays were receiving their first performance at the Globe Theatre. “ The Dog's 


OF HIS PLAYS 
1599, WHEN IT WAS BUILT BY THE BURBAGES, TO 1613. Head in a Pot” sign recalls one of Dickens’ bitterest memories. 
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“ RUSH -HOUR”: 


AVALANCHE OF 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


AN 


THE POST OFFICE AS SANTA CLAUS: PARCELS ON THE “GLACIS” IN THE PARCEL SORTING OFFICE AT 

| parts of London and, on arrival, are unloaded on to a travelling belt system 
terminating in an overhead band from which the man, seen in the top right-hand 
corner of our drawing, guides the stream of parcels down a large sloping table. 


Last Christmas, 4,000,000 parcels were posted in London, and this year the 
final number is expected to be much greater. How is this enormous volume of 
traffic handled, sorted and despatched to the correct destinations? Our special 
artist has visited the Mount Pleasant Sorting Office, E.C.1, to see for himself. 
Mount Pleasant Sorting Office is one of the largest postal sorting offices in the 
world, and 7000 people are employed there at all times, with additional help at 


Christmas time. Parcels are brought to Mount Pleasant by motor-vans from all 


The parcels slide down the “ glacis"" and come 
to rest at a barrier at the bottom. Here scores of men begin the first stage of 
sorting, working with extraordinary speed and dexterity. Behind these sorters 
stand rows of baskets on wheels, each bearing a label, such as ‘‘ King’s Cross,’ 


This table is called the “ glacis."’ 
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)F PARCELS AT THE MOUNT PLEASANT SORTING OFFICE, LONDON. 


‘TIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT, WHERE 4,000,0000° PACKAGES ARE SORTED AND DESPATCHED AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


“Euston,” etc., representing areas of the country served by the main-line termini. These and carries 12,000,000 bags of mail yearly. Other bags are sent in Post Office 
baskets, when filled, are taken to another part of the office, and the parcels are vans to Euston, King’s Cross, and other railway termini for distribution throughout 
sorted into bags for over 800 towns. These bags are then tied, labelled and the length and breadth of the United Kingdom. In one corner of the sorting 
sealed ready for despatch. Many travel by the Post Office Tube Railway, which office is a section known as ‘‘ Heartbreak Corner'’ where, at Christmas time, 
celebrated twenty-one years’ service on December 3 last. This railway is 6} miles 40 men and women are employed in repacking broken parcels. Last Christmas 
long and stretches from Paddington to Whitechapel, with six intermediate stations, nearly 5000 damaged parcels a day were dealt with at Mount Pleasant and sent 
situated under the large Distributing Offices. The railway is wholly automatic, on to the addressees in time for them to enjoy a happy Christmas. 
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HE North Atlantic Pact is at last under 
negotiation. Ore December 3 it was 
announced in Washington that draft pro- 
posals for a North Atlantic military alliance 
between the United States and Canada on the 
one hand and the nations already allied by the 
Brussels Pact—the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg—had 
arrived. These proposals had already received 
the approval of the nations named, so that, 
after a slight delay, the work of superimposing a North 
Atlantic Pact upon Western Union could begin in earnest. 
The general principle is stated to be the provision of a 
system of collective self-defence within the terms of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the signatories renouncing 
war as an instrument of policy and all use of force except 
as provided by those terms. An effort is thus made to 
preserve the forms created by the United Nations, dis- 
appointing and indeed in many respects powerless as that 
organisation has unfortunately proved itself to be. Some 
may consider that this is but a formal allegiance to a principle 
which has already revealed itself to be 
incapable of fulfilling the task for which 
it was created, but it will be generally 
agreed that it would be unwise to abandon 
the ideals embodied in that principle. If 
the United Nations cannot endure, the 
initiative in breaking it up cannot come 
from Western Europe, the United States 
or Canada. 

There is good reason to suppose that 
the provisions of the North Atlantic Pact 
will differ in one important respect from 
those of Western Union. The latter is a 
definite military alliance without qualifi- 
cation. Each State among its signatories 
pledges itself that, in the event of armed 
aggression by an outside State against 
any other State within it, it will afford 
the member State ‘ all the military and 
other aid and assistance ’’ in its power. 
That is categorical, and leaves no loop- 
hole. It is a treaty on a pattern familiar 
throughout the ages. And it may well 
be that an Atlantic Pact on these lines 
would have been desired by the States of 
Western Union, had it been practicable. 
Judged by the standard of realities what 
they are likely to obtain will not fall far 
short of what they would have desired. 
It is the principle of solidarity which is 
most important. Certainly while forces 
of the United States remain in Europe 
the pact which is projected will afford 
these States a powerful insurance. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive a situation 
in which one of the nations of Western 
Union could undergo aggression without 
receiving ‘‘ all the military and other aid 
and assistance '’ which the United States 
could afford. 

The North Atlantic Pact, without 
creating a written pledge as uncom- 
promising as that of the Brussels Pact, 
will, it is confidently expected, follow the 
lines of the Treaty of Rio. It is provided 
by that treaty that an armed attack on 
any one of the signatories must be con- 
sidered an armed attack upon them all, 
Each of them has the right, in the first 
instance, to decide whether the action 
taken amounts to an armed attack and 
upon the preliminary measures to be taken 
by itself. But this right lasts only until a 
decision has been taken by a Consulta- 
tive Council. This may decide, by a 
majority, on collective action. When it 
does so all the signatories become bound 
to accept the ruling and to take collective 
action against the State adjudged to 
be an aggressor. Such collective action 
need not, however, be carried to the 
final point, because no signatory can 
be compelled against its will to make 
use of armed force. This limitation 
might have important effects in the 
case of the Inter-American Treaty, but, 
as I have suggested, it is not likely in 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
NORTH ATLANTIC PACT. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


not be expected to make equally ‘good use of it. I consider 
that there is much to be said for this argument, which will 
doubtless be given full weight by the United States. One 
of the worst and commonest errors is to suppose that the 
peacetime resources of the United States are endless. 

In parallel political and economic affairs matters are 
not going as well as they are in military. The Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation, which has to plan 
for a future after the end of Marshall aid, has revealed that 
the old fruitless national selfishness still prevails, and that 
our own country is exhibiting a full share of it. Politicians 





THE ANTITHESIS OF CAPTAIN FALLS’ STATEMENT THAT ‘ ALL ALONG, ANTI-COMMUNISM HAS 
STOOD FOR PASSIVE DEFENCE, FOR SELF-PRESERVATION, WHEREAS COMMUNISM HAS BEEN 
INSPIRED BY A FERVOUR EQUALLING THAT OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION+IN TH& DAYS WHEN IT 
REPRESENTED THE GREATEST SPIRITUAL FORCE IN THE WORLD ”’: 
CHURCHILL, GENERAL DE GAULLE AND OTHER POLITICAL FIGURES OF 
IN THE ROLE OF WARMONGERS WHOSE FULMINATIONS ARE DIRECTED 


AGAINST THE DEFENSIVE MIGHT OF THE SOVIET FORCES. 


A RUSSIAN POSTER WHICH 
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are desirous of making at home or, in the case 
of the British Government, to a large extent 
preventing their citizens from obtaining them 
at all. If every country sets itself to unload 
its manufactures upon its neighbours while 
refusing to take from them anything but raw 
materials and a little food, Europe will head 
for another smash of over-production. The 
danger is greater now than it was before the 
war, because then trade was free enough to 
correct what was unnatural, whereas now a few theorists 
possess such power that they can go on pushing their 
policies in face of every warning and so involve themselves 
and their countries finally in greater disasters than those 
which occurred in the age of freedom, 

Nor does the movement in favour of closer political 
links between the nations of Western Union appear to be 
making much headway. I am not a supporter of the ex- 
treme federalist idea. It appears to me that full federalism 
in Europe is unattainable at present, that efforts to attain 
it might hamper other efforts to attain closer co-operation, 
and that the successes of federation in 
countries such as the United States do 
not provide true analogies on which to 
base possibilities in Europe. At the same 
time, it looks as though opportunities to 
attain a desirable closer political and 
economic union are being shirked or 
obstructed, especially by ourselves. 

There can be no escaping the view that 
the creators of Western Union, the real 
creators, were the Russians, and that their 
conduct has supported it when its own 
representatives have been insufficiently 
vigorous or sympathetic. The Russians 
have now gone on to create a North 
Atlantic Pact, and on the political side it 
is they who are beginning to impart to the 
conception what it has hitherto sadly 
lacked, a certain enthusiasm. This is some- 
thing with which the military organisers 
cannot do without. Their work is ex- 
tremely competent, but it needs some 
emotional support, which is not readily 
forthcoming in an atmosphere of suspicion 
about export policies or of quarrels about 
the future of the Ruhr. All along, anti- 
Communism has stood for passive defence, 
for self-preservation, whereas Communism 
has been inspired by a fervour equalling 
that of the Christian religion in the days 
when it represented the greatest spiritual 
force in the world. Freedom of thought, 
of expression, and of action are high ideals 
worth struggling for and surely as inspiring 
as that of an all-powerful State run by and 
in the interests of a single party, generally, 
in point of fact, a minority. But the 
present race of politicians is mostly 
interested in other matters and gives little 
help in this, if it does not actually hinder. 

I believe that one of the great benefits 
of a North Atlantic Pact will be the 
creation of greater sympathy and under- 
standing between the groups of nations on 
either side of the ocean. Discussions and 
interchange of opinion between partici- 
pants in a treaty are always more intimate 
than those between nations not bound by 
such a bond. In particular, there is every 
prospect that it will make an end of all 
the pessimistic talk about the automatic 
abandonment of the European continent 
to its fate in the event of war. I ought 
perhaps to apologise for returning to this 
subject so often in these pages, but I know 
none more important in the psychological 
field. The belief that the United States 
looked upon Great Britain merely as an 
““advance base’ and that it would make 
no effort to assist in the defence of France 
but would withdraw behind the Pyrenees 
has been most harmful to Western Union 
and has tended to kill enthusiasm for it. 
And this has been largely due to the 
statements of American publicists. When 
a North Atlantic Pact is signed we shall, 
I hope, be able to rule out the possibility 








practice to do so in that of the Atlantic In the article on this page, Captain Cyril Falls, in discussing the proposed Atlantic Pact, points out that the 
Pact. It does, however, leave in the Russione ~ the ~~ erontene, ¢ sa age that oe oqneuct . done —= to strengthen it. 

2 Satin ata -_ e poster by B. Yefimov an . gorukov, which we reproduce here, is from an exhibition of posters in 
hands of the United States Congress Moscow and had beneath it the words: “ The instigators of a new war would do well to recall the ignominious 
its jealously guarded prerogative of end of their predecessors." Mr. Churchill is depicted as the leading fomenter of war, but the British Govern- 
deciding when the nation shall be ment—which, after all, is responsible for our policy and military preparedness—is also represented—in the 
involved in war. 


that one partner should use it in order 
to defend himself at the expense of 
another. I do not believe that the 
Government of the United States ever 
intended to do so, but those who claimed 
to know its mind spoke as if it did. 


rson of Mr. Bevin, who can be seen emerging from the U.S. money- brandishing an atomic bomb! The 
A certain complication is introduced 


into the subject by the _ reported 

desire of the United States Government 

that some countries which do not form part of Western 
Union should be included in the North Atlantic Pact, Those 
which have been named in reports so far are Denmark, 
Norway, Iceland and Portugal. Their adherence would 
be welcomed in Western Europe, but there is 


S.S.R. is shown as standing secure for thirty years protected by the might of the Soviet Army. It has not 
occurred to the artists that the Western Powers have learnt this lesson and hope to stand secure in the 


future behind the might of the forces of Western Union. 


have got into the habit of dividing commodities into two 
categories, those which they are willing to import, which 
they call ‘‘ necessities," and those which they are determined 
to keep out, which they call “ luxuries.”” The latter they 


In two other respects a North Atlantic 
Pact will be valuable. It will help to 
bring much-needed confidence to the 
continental nations of Western Union. It will mark 
the beginning of close planning for defence between 
the nations on either side of the Atlantic, which have 
hitherto been linked by sympathies, but not in more 

material ways. We should make no mistake 








one question which has occurred to the minds of —~ EEE on 
military leaders in the countries of Western “WITH BEST WISHES.” 
Union, and especially those of France. Would | - — 
the addition of a number of small nations lead There is still time to think of Christmas presents for your friends overseas. | 
to demands upon the United States for arms | Those in search of a gift likely to be appreciated will find that a 

and equipment being multiplied, and, if they year’s subscription for The /ilustrated London News provides an ideal 
were complied with, would not this involve a gift. Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be | 
frittering away of fighting power? The French reminded afresh of the kind thought and good wishes of his or 
take the view that the only great national army her friend at home in Britain. Orders for subscriptions for The /ilus- | 
which requires American assistance in equipment trated London News to be sent overseas can now be taken. They should 
is their own—that of the United Kingdom being be addressed to: The Subscription Department, The J/lilustrated London 
considered self-supporting—and that it would be ' News, Commonwealth House, 1 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l, | 
a grave mistake to leave the French Army un- | together with the name and address of the person to whom the copies 
equipped and without adequate air support while are to be sent, and enclosing the price of the subscription, £5 Is. (to 


dispersing equipment over a number of little | include the Christmas Number). 
i 


States which in the nature of things could 

















about the fact that the need is urgent, that it 
may be a matter of life or death. The successes 
won against Communism of late, such as the 
French Government's steady, bold, and at the 
same time moderate handling of the strike 
in the coal-mines, are less than Communism’s 
success as represented by its military victories 
in China. Only a firm will, a spirit of unsel- 
fishness, a readiness to make sacrifices, and 
an enthusiasm for the cause of liberty, allied 
with cool heads and good brains, can face the 
danger with prospects of success. 
trying to make anyone’s flesh creep, but I 
cannot resist the impression that the average 
man is inclined to make too little rather than 
too much of the peril. 


I am not 
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TYPESETTING BY PHOTOGRAPHY: A REVOLUTIONARY BRITISH PROCESS. 
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FIG. 3. +++ A MASTER NEGATIVE WHICH CARRIES THE 


FIG. I. IN THE NEW “ ROTOFOTO” TECHNIQUE TO STREAMLINE FIG. 2. ... A PUNCHED PAPER RECORD 
PHOTOGRAVURE, THE ‘“‘ MONOTYPE ”’ MACHINE, (ABOVE) IS THE FIRST (ABOVE) WHICH SELECTS AUTOMATICALLY THE IMAGES OF A PARTICULAR FOUNT OF TYPE AND SO PRODUCES 
STAGE, AS IN NORMAL PHOTOGRAVURE, AND PRODUCES. . 


; RIGHT LETTERS—IN THIS CASE FROM... THE COPY ON 35-MM. ROLL FILM. (SEE FIG. 5.) 















r 
N the case of The I/llus- 
trated London News— 
and cther papers produced 
by photogravure—the pro- 
cesses which intervene 
between the sub-editor’s 
typewritten copy and the 
finally printed page are 
many and complex. First 
the copy is tapped out on 
the ingenious Monotype 
machine (Fig. 1), which 
produces a punched paper 
record (Fig. 2). This record 
automatically controls the 
production of the correct 
letters in newly-cast type, 
in accordance with the 
matrix, in any predeter- 
mined fount of type. This 
type is set by hand, in the 
compositors’ room and, when 
headings, etc., have been 
added, it is locked in forme 
and a proof-sheet pulled. 
Proof corrections are made, 
and the type is then photo- 
graphed and a transparency 
made of it. This trans- 
parency is then etched on 
a copper cylinder, to which 
etchings of the illustrations 
are added and the paper is 
finally printed from this 
cylinder in rotary presses. 
The new technique (or 
““Rotofoto” system) which 
we illustrate—has been in- 
vented by Mr. George 
Westover—shortens the pro- 
cess and may revolutionise 
photogravure and litho- 
graphic procedure. In this 
the paper record {Fig. 2) is 
used to select letters from 
[Continued in centre. 
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(ABOVE.) FIG, 4. THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC TYPE-SETTING 
MACHINE, THIS CARRIES 
FIVE ROLLS OF FILM, COM- 
PRISING ORIGINAL COPY, 
PROOF CORRECTIONS, HEAD- 
INGS, SUB-HEADS, ETC., AND 
BLENDS THEM INTO THE 
FINAL TRANSPARENCY. (SEE 
FIG. 6.) 
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Continued.) % 
a photographic matrix (in 
any fount) and produces not 
metal type but a photo- 
graphic film. The size 
doesn't matter, and can be 
adjusted by photographic 
enlargement. From this 
film, proofs are made and a 
new film embodying cor- 
rected lines is made, together | 
with other films incorpora- 
ting headings—in other } 
founts if necessary—and } 
later corrections and the } 
like. These films, to the } 
number of five, are mounted 
in the machine shown in } 
Fig. 4, and blended to pro- 
duce a transparency from 
\ which the cylinder is etched 
. . re in the normal manner. The 
FIG. 5. THE MAIN FILM OF COPY, PRODUCED FROM THE “ MONO- machine shown in Fig. 4 can 
TYPE RECORD (FIG. 2) AND THE MASTER NEGATIVE (FIG. 3). also be used to produce 
THIS FORMS THE BASIS FOR PROOF-READING AND... paper proofs of any stage. 
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Fic. 6. . - THE COMPLETED TRANSPARENCY, WHICH IS REPRODUCED, BY ETCHING, 
ON THE GRAVURE CYLINDER FROM WHICH PAGES LIKE THIS ONE ARE FINALLY PRINTED, 
THE PROCESS THUS CUTTING OUT THE NEED FOR ANY SETTING OF METAL TYPE. 
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GATEWAY TO THE ANTIPODES: DARWIN, 
THE CAPITAL OF A TERRITORY WHOSE 





TAKING OFF AT THE AIR GATEWAY TO AUSTRALIA: A CONSTELLATION AIRCRAFT OF QANTAS 
EMPIRE AIRWAYS, AT DARWIN, ADMINISTRATIVE CAPITAL OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORY, 
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A TYPICAL SHOPPING SCENE IN DARWIN’S MAIN BUSINESS CENTRE: 
DARWIN, THE ONLY AUSTRALIAN TOWN BOMBED, SUFFERED HEAVILY, 
AND GREAT DEVELOPMENTS ARE PROJECTED. 

‘ 


(ABOVE.) AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
WHICH GIVES SOME IDEA OF 
DARWIN'S TROPICAL COASTLINE : 
THE STAR-SHAPED BUILDING IN 
THE FOREGROUND IS THE HOS- 
PITAL. DURING THE JAPANESE 
AIR BLITZ OF FEBRUARY, 1942, 
THE TOWN SUFFERED HEAVILY, 


BUT THE HOSPITAL WAS FO “ONE OF THE CHIEF FACTORS WHICH HAVE ESTABLISHED DARWIN AS 
NATELY NOT DAMAGED. AIRFIELD BUILT DURING THE WAR AND NOW USED BY BOTH 








ONE OF DARWIN'S MORE IMPOSING BUILDINGS: THE BRANCH OF THE COMMONWEALTH BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA, WHCH SUFFERED NO DAMAGE DURING THE AIR RAIDS OF 1942. 





ARWIN is the administrative capital of the Northern Territory of Australia. Since 1931 
this has included what was previously known as Central Australia. The white population 

of the whole Territory is about 9000, and there are estimated to be about 15,000 
aborigines. The northern coastline is richly tropical, the hinterland a plateau of excellent 
grazing country, whose value lessens towards the south. There are rich but little- 
developed mineral resources, especially of gold, tin, copper and wolfram, and potentially 
the country is one of Australia's richest sections. Its great lack has been communications. 
During the war, however, a number of things happened. In the first place, Darwin 
became of enormous strategic importance. The great meat factory (abandoned because ye paRWIN OF THE NEAR FUTURE: 
of poor communications) became a barracks. A huge air-strip was laid down. The 
(Continued opposite 


AN AERIAL IMPRESSION OF THE PROJECTED DEVELOPMENTS 
OF THE TOWN, AS IT IS NOW PLANNED, WITH NEIGHBOURHOOD COMMUNITIES LYING AMONG PARKS. 
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AUSTRALIA’S ONLY BOMBED TOWN AND 
RICHES ARE ONLY JUST BEING TAPPED. 
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A SIGN OF DARWIN’S GROWING ACTIVITY AND PROSPERITY: A LONG LINE OF MODERN CARS 
IN A TAXI-RANK IN ONE OF THE TOWNSHIP’S STREETS. 





CENTRE : A HUGE PROJECT WHICH FAILED THROUGH DARWIN'S FORMER LACK 
HEAVILY, OF COMMUNICATIONS : THE GREAT MEAT FACTORY NEAR THE TOWN, 
NOW DESERTED, BUT USED AS A BARRACKS DURING THE WAR. 





(ABOVE.) DARWIN HARBOUR (SEE 
ALSO THE IMPRESSION AT THE 
FOOT OF THE OPPOSITE PAGE) : 
THE TRADER BERRIGUN IS AT THE 
WHARF AND ALONGSIDE IS THE 
WRECK OF THE NEPTCUNA, A 
VICTIM OF THE JAPANESE AIR 
. a BLITZ, THE WHARF WAS ALSO 


ae 
SEVERELY DAMAGED, BUT RE- 
A COMMUNITY WITH A FUT : - : 
UTURE THE MAIN AIR-STRIP OF THE PAIRED WITH BAILEY BRIDGES. 


SERVICES AIRCRAFT AND COMMERCIAL AIRLINERS AND TRANSPORTS. 











SOME OF DARWIN'S WAR DAMAGE : THE GUTTED PREMISES OF THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
WITH TEMPORARY PREMISES NEXT DOOR. THE COMMERCIAL BANK WAS ALSO SEVERELY DAMAGED. 





Continued.) 
Stuart Highway was built, linking Darwin with Alice Springs and so with the railroad. 


And, what was perhaps most important, all Australia grew conscious of Darwin when 
it was heavily blitzed from the air by the Japanese, and so became the only Australian 
town to be bombed. In addition, air travel is linking the remote parts of Australia 
closer together, and Darwin, with its great airfield, has become the gateway to the 
continent. Plans for a greater Darwin are already prepared, and it seems as if 
the accidents of time and of war are opening up a new and prosperous future for the 
Northern Territory, with Darwin as a thriving capital. [The photograph of * The Darwin 
THE DARWIN OF TO-DAY ; INSIDE THE DARWIN HOTEL, IN WHOSE FOYER BOTH TRANS-AUSTRALIA AIRLINES of the Near Future," is reproduced by Courtesy of the High Commissioner for Australia, 
AND QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS HAVE DIVISIONAL OFFICES. the remainder by Courtesy of White's Aviation, Ltd, New Zealand.) 
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AST year 
Messrs. 
Heinemann 
published an 
English trans- 
lation of the 
Diary which 





MR. MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, THE EDITOR OF 


‘CIANO’S DIPLOMATIC PAPERS,” WHICH IS 
REVIEWED oe THIS PAGE. a 
Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge, who edited the Count Ciano 
English edition of ‘ Ciano’s Diary,” published f 
in 1947, is . mente a a pew i kept from 1939 
editorial staff. Born in ie was educat to 1 and 
at Selhurst Grammar School and Selwyn hi 943, 7 
College, Cambridge. He was on the editorial which was 
staff of the Manchester Guardian from 1930-32 smuggled out of 
and then became a newspaper correspondent he V ‘ail 
in Moscow for a year. He was later on the staff the Verona jal 
of the Evening Standard. He has written several by his wife just 
before he was 
shot, leaving as 


books, which include a novel, a play and a life 
of Samuel Butler. 

his last declaration: ‘‘ Not a single word of what I 
have written in my diary is false or exaggerated or 
dictated by selfish re- 
sentment. It is all just 
what I have seen and 
heard.” That volume 
was edited here by 
Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge. 
He has now supplemen- 
ted it by a collection of 
more official documents 
from Ciano’s pen. This 
is described as “a 
record of nearly 200 
conversations held 
during the years 1936-42 
with Hitler, Mussolini, 
Franco, Goering, 
Ribbentrop, Chamber- 
lain, Eden, Sumner 
Welles, Schuschnigg, 
Lord Perth, Frangois- 
Poncet, and many other 
world diplomatic and 
political figures. To- 
gether with important 
memoranda, letters, 
telegrams, etc.’’ 
Whether the documents 
all came from one place 
(presumably the Palazzo 
Chigi) or not, is not,'I 
think, explained. The 
“‘ provenance ”’ of things 
like these ought always 
to be given, even when 
it appears obvious. But 
of their authenticity 
there can be no doubt. 

The volume is an 
excellent complement to 
the ‘‘ Diary.” It gives 
the public aspect of Ciano, who, like other men of 
affairs, had to be a Janus, though not necessarily 
double-faced in a flagitious sense. The “ Diary” 
contained the private observations and comments 
of Ciano the man: a discrepancy between those 
and the State Papers of Ciano the Foreign 
Secretary of a Great Power is inevitable. No man 
who has to work with a group of political associates 
and negotiate with various groups of other persons 
with whom he desires to remain on terms can possibly 
be as frank in correspondence or conversation with 
other men as he can be with himself in the seclusion 
of his own study. A man in his diary may set 
down: ‘‘ Since Jones wanted me to have one more 
conversation with Smith to-day I had it. Of course 
nothing came of it. We are being ‘ had’ all along the 
line. It is extraordinary that a man in Jones's position 
should be such a fool as not to see that Smith is a 
thorough crook out for trouble.” But in his official 
report on the talk he will write : “‘ According to your 
Excellency's instructions I resumed my conversations 
with Mr. Smith. We discussed the general situation 
in a cordial way, and then returned to the particular 
theme of the tariff on waistcoat-buttons made out 
of haddock’s eyes. I explained our position as 
instructed, and laid down what we think the irreducible 
minimum of our quite reasonable demands. Mr. Smith 
repeated his assurances that he and his Government 


were most anxious to come to terms both for the sake. 


of the general security and because of the personal 
regard which they have for your Excellency.” 
This contrast may seem exaggerated. But it is 
inevitable, and some historian of the future will 
** Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers." Edited by Malcolm Muggeridge. 
Translated by Stuart Hood. (Odhams Press: 17s. 6d.) 


























WITH “ THE WHITE SNAKE RIBBENTROP ” WHOM HE LOATHED : 
CIANO (LEFT) AND RIBBENTROP DURING A MEETING ON 
SEPTEMBER II, 1939. 
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“CIANO’S DIPLOMATIC PAPERS”: Edited By MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE.” 


An Appreciation “fg SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not reproduced from the book. 


certainly, having the unusual combination of these 
two almost day-to-day records before him, construct 
from them a portrait, in the round, of Ciano which 
will serve as one of a typical politician. Let us take 
a suitable example. On August 12, 1939, Ciano had 
a conversation with Hitler at Berchtesgaden. He 
reports that Hitler had given him a general résumé 
of the situation, and then says: “ All these reasons 
lead the Fihrer to affirm with the utmost certainty 
that ‘the conflict will be localised and that Germany 
will definitely be able to settle her account with 
Poland without further complications, thus rendering 
‘a great service to the other Axis Powers, since any 
strengthening of one member of the Axis must be 
regarded as a strengthening of the Italo-German 
political system. Germany took pleasure in the fact 
that examples of individual initiative which have 
been crowned with success, such as Abyssinia, Spain, 
and Albania, have, by 
increasing the power and 
prestige of Italy, given 
the Axis increased weight 
in the world.’ 

“It was then my turn 
to speak and I began by 
thanking the Fihrer for 
the very frank and 
detailed statements 
which he had _ been 
pleased to make to me, 
adding that my interest 
had been increased by 
the novelty of the infor- 
mation which he gave 
me, since in our pre- 
ceding conversations the 
general situation and the 
individual problems had 
been examined from a 
different point of view. 


In fact, it had been 
agreed to allow a period 
of two or three years to 
pass before taking steps 
which might entail war, 
the reason being to 
increase the military 
preparedness of the two 
countries. 

‘‘The Fihrer inter- 
rupted me to say that 
what I was saying was 
very true and that he, 
too, agrees with Musso- 
lini {in considering that 
two or three years—but 
not more — would be 
useful to the Axis to 
improve its position and 
preparations. He would 
have waited as had been 
agreed. But the pro- 
vocations by Poland 
and the deterioration of the situation had made German 
action urgently necessary. But that action would not 
produce general conflict. The Fihrer is therefore 
certain that, as far as Italy is concerned, he will not 
require to ask for aid under the existing agreement.” 

That is what he reported. What did he enter in 
his diary the same day ? I have looked it up; here 
it is: ‘I realise immediately that there is no longer 
anything that can be done, He has decided to strike, 
and strike he will. All our arguments will not avail 
in the least to stop him. He continues to repeat that 
he will localize the conflict with Poland, but his 
affirmation that the great war must be fought while 


WITH THE FOHRER: 


CIANO (LEFT), WHO WAS SUBSEQUENTLY 
CAPTURED BY TRICKERY IN AUGUST 1943 AND EXECUTED 
ON JANUARY II, 1944, SEEN DURING ONE OF HIS MEETINGS 
WITH HITLER. 


he and the Duce are still young leads me to.believe 
once more that he is acting in bad faith. 

“He utters words of high praise for the Duce, but 
he listens with a far-away and impersonal interest 
to what I tell him about the bad effects a war would 
have upon the Italian people. Actually I feel that 
as far as the Germans are concerned an alliance with 
us means only that the enemy will be obliged to keep a 
certain number of divisions facing us, thus easing the 
situation on the German war-fronts. 

‘‘ They care for nothing else. The fate that might 
befall us does not interest them in the least. They 
know that the decision will be forced by them rather 
than by us.” 

There are, I dare say, people who will hold that 
if Ciano felt like that (and he loathed the white snake 
Ribbentrop) he should have resigned. It is a fact that 
he liked the limelight : but resignation might not have 
been so easy. In any event, there is plenty of evidence 
to show that he hoped against hope to persuade 
Mussolini of the error of his ways. All else apart, 
Mussolini had a feeling that he was in honour bound 
to fulfil his obligations to his allies—who were impeded 
by no such strange sentiments. 

It is all sad reading. Persons with various con- 
victions, prejudices and experience will continually, 
when reading, utter various ‘‘ If onlys.’”’ Those are 
now of little avail. We must be content with Mr. 
Muggeridge’s verdict: ‘‘ The fact remains that the 
Papers do indubitably convey the authentic climate 
of the Palazzo Chigi under Ciano, and the process 
whereby the Duce became finally and fatally entangled 
in his own Axis policy. No one can afford to neglect 
them who wishes to understand how and why the 
war of 1939-45 came to pass. They are indispensable, 
both for the light they shed onthe principal characters 
who appear in them—Mussolini, Hitler, Ribbentrop, 
Franco, Ciano himself, Chamberlain and Eden, as well 
as a host of miscellaneous Balkan figures—and because, 
more cogently, perhaps, than anything hitherto 
published, they expose 
the futility of the mis- 
guided, if well-meaning 
efforts of the Western 
democracies to detach 
Italy from Germany. 
The whole, sad picture 
of pre-war Europe is 
contained in them— 
appeasers and ‘appeased 
moving with the inevit- 
ability of a Greek tragedy 
to a common ruin.”’ 

It may be added, in 
the light of present con- 
troversies, that very full 
information is given here 
as to the whole develop- 
ment of General Franco’s 
policy during the war. 
The Germans did their 
utmost to get him in, as 
Gibraltar might have 
meant victory. He 
dallied with them; he 
certainly didn’t want to 
be at loggerheads with 
them should they win ; 
but he was obviously 
determined to keep Spain 
neutral if he could, partly 
because the Civil War 
had exhausted her, 
partly because he did 
not want to be a cat’s- 
paw of the Germans, and 
partly because he would 
not have had his 
ceuntrymen behind him 
had he become bellig- 
erent. Spaniards are 
not averse to quarrelling amongst themselves, but 
they don’t like being invaded, and retain memories 
of when Spain was a Great Power. Of all the peoples 
of Europe, they are the least likely to be used as 
pawns : consequently the least hopeful of ‘‘ prospects ”’ 
for a German chessboard. Why should they be baited ? 
What sort of menace is Spain, under whatever Govern- 
ment, going to be to anybody now? She will cer- 
tainly never have a better chance of being a nuisance 
than that which she deliberately refused during the war. 





Novels are soviewed "a K. John on page 706, and 
other books by W. R. Calvert, on page 712 of this issue. 





N.B.—Four-page Coloured Supplement included here. 
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A BIRTHPLACE OF THE HITTITE EMPIRE: 
THE ‘“‘KARUM”, OF KANES, AN ANCIENT 
ANATOLIAN TRADE-CENTRE. 


By TAHSIM and NIMET OZGUG¢ (Assistant Professors of the Department 
of Archeology, Ankara University). 


HE discoveries described in this article were made 
during the summer of 1948 on the ‘‘ Karum,”’ 
or trade-centre, of Kanes, some fifteen miles from 
Kayseri, in Central Anatolia, and about seven miles 
from the Halys or Red River. The city itself stood 
on the now deserted site called Kiiltepe, one of the 
greatest city mounds of all Anatolia, 
which rises nearly 70 ft. above the 
surrounding plain (Fig. 1). The village 
of Kara Hiiyiik, at the foot of the 
mound, is of modern growth and plays 
no part in this story. 

That Kanes was a very ancient site 
is to be inferred from a late inscription, 
now considered to perpetuate a legend, 
which refers to it as one of seventeen 
cities which joined together in a military 
coalition to resist the menacing invasion 
of Naram-Sin, grandson of the great 
Sargon of Akkad, who carried his 
victorious arms from ancient Babylonia 
as far as the ‘‘ Western Sea,” and 
probably penetrated into Asia Minor 
about 2400 B.c. Though this document 
may not be accepted as a record of 
historical fact, the great size of the city 
and its subsequent development imply 
that its history goes back at least that 





far, and in all probability much farther. yy¢.7, tHE SITE OF THE ANCIENT HITTITE CITY OF KANES FROM THE SOUTH-WEST: 
KULTEPE, THE 70-FT.-HIGH CITY MOUND IN CENTRAL ANATOLIA, NEAR WHICH WERE MADE 


Indeed, 500 years later it became 
recognised as the chief .trading and 





FIG. 2. TYPICAL OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT THE “ KARUM ” SITE OF THE 
HITTITE CITY : A DWELLING-HOUSE WITH AN OVEN IN THE FOREGROUND 
AT LEVEL 3. FEATURES OF THE HIGHER LEVEL 2 CAN ALSO BE SEEN. 


industrial centre of all that part of Anatolia, and it 
seems probable that its imports and industrial activi- 
ties, particularly in the manufacture of bronze imple- 
ments, played a leading part in developing the 
strength of the neigh- 
bouring cities with 
which it maintained 
close contact, and so 
led to the establish- 
ment of Hittite 
supremacy and the 
foundation of the 
Hittite Empire. 

Though the site 
of Kanes began to 
attract the attention 
of archzologists as 
long ago as 1881, 
when a_ series of 
unusual commercial 
tablets of clay began 
to find their way 
into the markets, at 
Kayseri in particular, 
the first attempts at 
investigation on the 
spot were discourag- 
ing. In 1893-94, Ernst Chantre, a well-known French 
explorer, followed in 1906 by the German philologist 
Hugo Winckler (who later attained fame by the 
discovery of the Hittite archives at Bégaz Kéy), 
both made unsuccessful attempts to locate the 
source of the documents, which had aroused a keen 
appetite for more among European scholars and 
had become known as the Cappadocian tablets. 

It was not until twenty years later, and then 
almost by accident, that Bedric Hrozny (who first 
deciphered the Hittite archives) hit upon the clue : 
the tablets were not coming from the city mound, 


FIG. 4. 
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_ where he also was seeking 
them, but from a sort of 
detached terrace which rises 
only 6 or 7 ft. above the 
ground and encloses in a 
wide sweep about half the 
city. Herein, within an 
area barely 50 by 30 yards, 
Professor Hrozny located 
and removed some 930 

tablets in 1925 ; and though these have not yet been 

published, it became quite clear that this terrace or 
platform represented an Assyrian ‘‘ karum,”’ or trading- 

place, of 1900-1800 B.c. (Fig. 4). 

Meanwhile the attention of dealers and pilferers 
had been attracted to the spot and quite a number 









THE REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES DESCRIBED ON THIS PAGE. 


of distinctive shapes and styies 
of decorated pottery and other 
objects had become related to 
this site. The Louvre Museum 
in Paris in particular gathered 
together an attractive series 
which formed the basis of two 
handsomely illustrated volumes 
published by Henri de Genouillac 
in 1926. Still, strange to say, no 
organised expedition sought to 
excavate upon the site : possibly 
the great size of the city mound, 
or a rumour that no more tablets 
were to be found on the Karum- 
platform, deterred would-be 
investigators, until last year the 
Turkish Historical Society (Tiirk 
Tarih Kurumu) itself took the 
‘initiative and entrusted us 
with further investigation. We 
decided to begin 
“Karum,” a relatively rare 
feature as yet unexplored. The 
immediate results, which we attempt to 
illustrate in outline in this article, are 
so interesting and far-reaching that it becomes clear 
to us already that a life’s work is in sight. 





THE “‘ KARUM " OR TRADING-PLACE OF THE SECOND-MILLENNIUM HITTITE CITY OF KANES, SEEN AT THE FOOT OF THE MOUND (FIG. 1) 
AND RINGED BY TREES: ONCE A FOCAL POINT OF ASSYRO-HITTITE TRADE. 


We began by making a broad trench near to 
the spot where Professor Hrozny had found 
his hoard. On the first day a tablet came to light, 
and we regarded this as a good omen. Our 
plan was to develop any stratified building-levels, 
linking them up one by one with the area already 
disturbed. In this way we gained an insight 
into the nature of the buildings where the tablets 
had been found, and were rewarded at our 
second and third levels (Figs. 2 and 3) with the 
discovery in situ’ of many more tablets, in all 1500, 
and we took pains to record all the circumstances 
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of their discovery. As before, most of these new 
tablets (Figs. 6, 7, 10 and 11) contain commercial 
agreements and contracts between native and Assyrian 
merchants, as well as documents (prepared by the 
Assyrian scribes) concerning marriage, divorce and 
inheritance among the people of Kanes and other 
Anatolian cities. A number of the new tablets, 
however, are different, bigger in size and more 
literary in content. Some, indeed, are already 
seen to be historical documents; and a fascinating 
group seems to include school exercises. Their de- 
cipherment will take time, but there is much already 
apparent. 

The ‘‘ Karum ”’ of Kanes was the recognised central 
mart within a wide radius of Anatolia, in which about 
ten other cities had each their ‘‘ Karum.”’ For adminis- 

trative purposes, these were attached 
to the ‘‘ Karum”’ of Kanes, which in 
= turn was controlled from Assur ; 


ee 
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but otherwise the Assyrians had no 
political rights and apparently exercised 
no political influence in Anatolia, 
where the rulers of the city states, 
whether male or female, actually 
levied taxes upon the local Assyrian 
merchants. The organisation of this 
and the other centres of Assyrian 
enterprise was entirely peaceful and 
friendly. The trading colony grew 
up outside the city proper; but the 
colonists could and did intermarry with 
the local population. 

Transport as well as trade was 
subject to regulations, and documents 
laid down the price ‘to be paid for 
different journeys. Exports from Kanes 
included gold, silver and precious stones ; 
while imports included tin (a vital 
element in the manufacture of bronze 
articles), as well as perfumes and 
valuable cloths. 








with the FIG. 3. THE SCENE OF THE MOST INTERESTING DISCOVERIES DESCRIBED 
ON THIS PAGE AND ILLUSTRATED OVERLEAF : THE HOUSE OF ADAD ZULULI, 
AN ASSYRIAN TRADER OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY B.C. 
In this house were found not only nearly a thousand inscribed clay tablets—mostly 
on the raised floor in the largest room, others in the small room (centre, _ 
also the remarkable pieces illustrated overleaf in Figs. 8, 9, 13 and 14. 


The arrangement of the “‘ Karum ”’ included store- 
rooms for manufactured articles and special objects : 
one room, provided 
with a bench on 
which were numerous 
tablets, was presum- 
ably a postal sorting 
office. Another room 
was filled with 
pottery vessels. A 
school for scribes 
was a special feature, 
and we found it to 
take the shape of 
a number of small 
rooms surrounding 
an open court. One 
of the tablets used 
as a copy exercise 
states the relative 
value of gold and 
silver, but  unior- 
tunately the index 
figure is not legible. 

Important for 
archtology was the practice of burial beneath the 
floors of the buildings, which gave us much-needed 
details as to the relative dates of objects of all 
kinds; and enables us to assign actual dates by 
centuries to the cultural sequences by reference to 
the tablets found upon the floors themselves. Our 
earliest level excavated as yet may be ascribed to 
2000 B.C., as it comes before that of Laqipum, one of 
the Assyrian merchants resident in the ‘‘ Karum,” 
whose house (with its contents) has been found on 
the same level as a tablet of King Irishum, grandfather 
of the Assyrian Sargon. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE EARLY HITTITES: SOME 
OF KANES—A SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 


N these pages we illustrate the 
remarkable discoveries recently 

made in the ‘‘ Karum”’ or trading 
centre of the proto-Hittite city of 
Kanes. These excavations, which have 
been organised and financed by the 
Turkish Historical Society (Tirk Tarih 
Kurumu), were undertaken by two 
young Turkish archzologists, Mr. 
Tahsim Ozgiig and his wife, Mrs. Nimet 
Ozgiig, who describe their findings in 
the article on page 701. The excava- 
tions, which have now disclosed four 
levels, were made in a relatively small 
area near Kiiltepe, a large city mound 
in Central Anatolia. The site is re- 
vealed as a commercial trading centre 
for the adjacent ancient city of Kanes, 
and it would appear that other cities 
in the region had similar trading centres 
or “ Karums.” That of Kanes appears 
to have been the administrative centre 
of these *‘ Karums ”’ and itself to have 
been controlled by Assur. But although 
the Assyrians would seemed to have 
managed their local trade with this 
region by this means, they appear to 
have had no political rights and, in 
fact, the association would seem to 
[Continued opposite 
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(LEFT.) FIG. 5. ONE OF THE MOST \ 
BEAUTIFUL OF THE KULTEPE FINDS: \ 
A PERFECT POTTERY JUG FOUND IN 

A CIST-GRAVE. ABOUT 14 INS. HIGH, 
FINISHED WITH A RED SLIP AND 


HIGHLY BURNISHED. 
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(ABOVE.) FIG. 6. 
KULTEPE WAS AN_ IM- 
PORTANT CENTRE OF 
TRADE BETWEEN PROTO- 
HITTITES AND ASSYRIANS : 
AND MANY TABLETS RE- 
CORDING TRANSACTIONS 
HAVE BEEN FOUND. THE 
ABOVE (IN ASSYRIAN 
SCRIPT) COMES FROM 
THE SECOND LEVEL OF 

EXCAVATION. 
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(RIGHT.) FIG. 10. NEARLYA 
THOUSAND INSCRIBED,TAB- 
LETS LIKE THIS ONE WERE 
FOUND IN TWO ROOMS OF 
ADAD ZULULI'S HOUSE 
(FIG. 3), AND IT HAS BEEN 
SUGGESTED THAT DISAS- 
TER OVERTOOK THE CITY, 
SHORTLY AFTER THE MAIL 

ARRIVED. \ 
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. A SMALL (4 INS. WIDE) PAINTED AND POLISHED DISH, FROM THE TABLET ROOM 
OF ADAD ZULULI'S HOUSE, WITH THE FIGURE OF A GOOSE (OR SWAN) INSIDE, WITH } 
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—— = cena . FIG. 14. A VERY FINE AND ELEGANT OFFERING-DISH, \ 
A DRINKING-CUP OF HIGHLY BURNISHED BLACK POTTERY, IN WHICH THE PIERCED |} | DECORATED NEAR THE NECK WITH RIPPLE LINES AND } 
AND WAS FOUND IN ADAD ZULULI'S HOUSE, \ \ FINISHED WITH A RED BURNISHED SLIP, 24 INS. HIGH. 
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OF THE CLASSIC RHYTON FORM: 
ANIMAL HEAD FORMS THE DRINKING-SPOUT: IT IS 8 INS. LONG 
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E |REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES IN THE “KARUM” 
‘TRADING - CENTRE IN CENTRAL ANATOLIA. 


Continued.]} 

have been entirely peaceful and commercial. 
The trade association appears to have been 
very extensive, and probably went a long 
way towards building up Hittite strength and 
so founding the Hittite Empire. Among the 
discoveries made was the finding of about 
1200 inscribed clay tablets. Nearly a thousand 
of these were found in one place, the house of 
the Assyrian trader Adad Zululi, and from 
the fact that many of them were found still 
enclosed in their sealed clay envelopes (Figs. 7 
and 11), it has been suggested that some 
disaster overtook the city shortly after 
a mail had arrived. In addition to these 
tablets, a considerable amount of pottery 
has also been discovered of very great beauty 
and elegance and finished with an extremely 
high burnish, compared in the case of one 
perfectly preserved vase (Fig. 5) to a mirror 
finish. In addition, some bronze vessels and 
gold ornaments (not illustrated here) have 
also been found. The earliest level yet 
excavated can be ascribed with some accuracy 
to 2000 B.C.; but the site has great poten- 
tialities. There is an immense amount of 
excavation yet to be done, and findings yet 
to come, together with the deciphering of 
the great quantity of inscriptions, may do 
much to throw new light on that somewhat 

cryptic culture, the Hittite Empire. 
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(RIGHT.) FIG. 8. A FINE EXAMPLE OF 

PROTO-HITTITE POTTERY : A LARGE FOUR- 

HANDLED POTTERY JAR FOUND IN THE 

HOUSE OF ADAD ZULULI. STANDING 

24 INS. HIGH, IT IS DECORATED WITH 

GEOMETRIC PATTERNS IN RED AND BROWN 
ON CREAM, ALL BURNISHED. 
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FIG. 7. MUCH OF THE CORRESPONDENCE FOUND IN THE FOR 

OF TABLETS WAS FOUND ENCLOSED IN CLAY ENVELOPES: THIS \ 

ENVELOPE (FROM THE HOUSE OF ADAD ZULULI, FIG. 3) \ 
WAS SEALED WITH AN ENGRAVED CYLINDER. \ 
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(ABOVE.) FIG. 11. SHOWIN 
HOW THE INSCRIBED TABLETS | 
WERE ENCLOSED IN CLAY 
ENVELOPES SEALED WITH A Sey 
CYLINDER. FROM THE SAME . . A FINE SPOUTED JAR (REPAIRED AFTER nanan FOUND 

GROUP AS FIG ’ HIGH, OF GREY POTTERY, WITH RIPPLE DECORATION AND ANIMAL-HEAD MOUTHPIECE. 
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* 15. A PERFECT JUG FROM A CIST-GRAVE IN LEVEL 2. | > 
20 INS. HIGH, FINISHED WITH RED SLIP, HIGHLY POLISHED a. - FROM THE SAME GRAVE AS FIG. 5: A PERFUME BOX OF CARVED AND POLISHED BONE {ABOUT 3 INS. LONG’. 
AND WITH A CHANNEL SPOUT LIKE A STORK'S BEAK. THE TWO HEADS (LEFT) ARE OXEN; THE RELIEF FIGURE WITH PROJECTING HEAD IS IDENTIFIED AS A LION. 
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TRANSFERRING AN OFFICER AT SPEED: A BREECHES-BUOY TRANSFER FROM THE AIRCRAFT- CARRIER 


The incident shown in the photograph took place in the opening stages of the 
extensive manceuvres for which units of the Home Fleet, assembling from 
distant points, made a rendezvous in deep water off the Azores, on December 4. 
The battleship H.M.S. Duke of York, wearing the flag of the Commander-in- 
Chief Home Fleet, Vice-Admiral Sir Rhoderick McGrigor, with three cruisers 


and eight destroyers, came from the West Indies, to meet with the aircraft- 
carriers Vengeance and Theseus, with four destroyers, returning from the South 
African cruise ; and the aircraft-carrier //lustrious, accompanied by five destroyers, 
sailing from Gibraltar. Two destroyers, Crispin and Creole, also left the United 
Kingdom to join the Home Fleet on December 6. After a preliminary 




















ILLUSTRIOUS” TO THE DESTROYER “RAPID” DURING THE ATLANTIC MANCEUVRES OF THE HOME FLEET. 
: 


bombardments in which both aircraft and motor torpedo-boats would take 


RIER 


| exercise, the opening phase of the manceuvres, containing a simulated attack 


ft- : 
str | by atomic bombs, was due to start on December 7. Submarines and aircraft part; to be followed, after dark, by the third phase, an attack on a defended 
>yers | were to take part, and operations, lasting four days, would take the form of port by destroyers, motor torpedo-boats and submarines. The main body of 
‘ ; a series of running fights from the Azores to Home Waters. The second the Home Fleet, before leaving the West Indies for the Azores, had been 


ited 
noe | phase, timed for daylight, December 11, was to include dummy surface entertained in the most hospitable manner in Bermuda. 
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DEFENCE: PASSIVE AND ACTIVE. 


HERE are few things man has done or ean do that have not already been perfected in or 
employed by animals. Camouflage is no exception. This, in the military sens2, achieves 
the same ends and is based on the same principles as those found in the animal kingdom, and 
for precisely the same reasons—protection in either defence or attack. The main difference 
is that man’s attempts at camouflage are less effective than that found in animals. 
Camouflage may, then, be defined as the taking-on of a deceptive appearance for purposes 
of defence or offence, and it is fair to say that, for all practical purposes, it is used throughout 
the animal kingdom. Except for the lowest forms of life, it would seem that no animal 
is without its protective camouflage or crypsis. It may serve either to conceal it from 
its prey until the most favourable moment for attack, or to assist it in hiding from its enemies, 
the first being called anticrypsis, the second procrypsis. Since all animals prey upon or 
are preyed upon—and in most cases it is both—it follows that a camouflage is of con- 
siderable importance. It is not therefore surprising that by trial and error, in the course 
of a long history, it has been brought to a pitch of perfection which is amazing, and in 
some cases almost incredible. 

The most familiar form of crypsis is where the animal is of such a colour that it harmonises 
with its surroundings. Examples of this are of such common occurrence that it seems 
hardly necessary to specify, and it will be sufficient merely to recall the difficulty of picking 
out a green grasshopper sitting on a leaf. In many instances the crypsis goes further 
than the mere harmony of colour, as in the classic example of the Dead Leaf butterflies 
(Kallima) of India which, when the wings are closed, look 
exactly like brown leaves. Not only is the outline of the 
wings exactly that of a leaf, but there is the appearance of 
amidrib and veining and a suggestion of a leaf-stalk. 
Further still, there are often patches simulating the fungus 
seen on dead leaves, or even jagged margins reminiscent 
of pieces bitten from the edges of a leaf by insects. 

In other cases there is a variable crypsis, as in the 
spider—and this is only one of many cases that could be 
quoted—which changes colour according to the colour of 
the flower it has settled on. A colour resemblance is, 
however, not enough, for where there is a definite shape 
there is likely to be a hard outline sufficient to betray the 
animal to its enemies. This is met either by differential 
blending or by disruptive coloration. In the first, 
commonly seen in the wings of butterflies, there is a play 
between strongly contrasted patches of colour, of which 
some blend with the background and others stand out 
vividly to mask the real outline. Disruptive coloration, 
on the other hand, is produced when a band or bands of 
bright colour are present on an otherwise unicoloured 
body. The bright colour catches the eye and by creating 
a sort of optical illusion serves to obscure the real shape 
of the body. This is seen in many birds and mammals. 
Finally, there is the very widespread counter-shading. 
A solid object throws a shadow, and we judge the 
solidity of a rock or a log by the shadow thrown on its 
lower parts. In the majority of animals the lower parts 
are of a lighter colour, to counteract the effects 
of such a shadow. In this connection it is worth 
recalling the Red Sea fish that habitually swims 
upside down and has a silver back and a patterned 
belly—a complete reversal of the usual state of affairs. 

The use of colour harmonies, of 
differential blending, disruptive 3 
coloration and countershading does z 
not, however, exhaust the elements of é 
animal camouflage. Frequently these 
are augmented by some peculiarity of 
form or structure, or by a trick of 
behaviour. We have the caterpillars 
that look like twigs, and the stick 
insects whose Iong, cylindrical, green 
bodies and slender, elongated legs 
simulate so perfectly the stems of 
plants among which they live. Then 
there are the spider crabs which nip off 
pieces of seaweeds and small, plant- 
like animals with which to decorate 
their carapaces so that they look 
like part of the sea-floor, 

The subject of animal camouflage 
is well-nigh inexhaustible, and 
example after example could be piled 
up to show how widespread is the 
attempt at concealment. It is the 
more striking, therefore, to find cases 
where colour or some trick of be- 
haviour is used to make the animal 
strikingly obvious against its back- 
ground. And wherever we find this 
flaunting of colours, with no attempt 
at concealment, we shall find linked 
with it one of two things: either the 
animal is capable of looking after “ 
itself by reason of a defensive arma- Ny 
ment or it is unpalatable; or the 
animal is mimicking another which 
is naturally protected by defensive 
armament or unpalatability. The 
common or garden wasp makes no 
attempt at concealment. It flaunts its vivid yellow-and-black bands secure in its ability 
to sting rapidly and effectively. The poisonous snakes wear their warning colours, usually 
of yellow, black or red. These three colours, black, yellow and red, are closely and 
commonly associated with the phenomenon of warning coloration. In other cases, 
however, unpalatability, with which must be associated the secretion of acrid or foetid 
fluids, is advertised by striking recognition marks. The caterpillar of the Tiger Swallowtail, 
instead of seeking concealment, as is the usual habit of caterpillars, will, when disturbed, 
flex the front part of the body to bring prominently into view two “ eyes,” and at the same 
time prepares to eject a foetid odour from a pair of glands situated near these “‘ eyes.” This 
curious behaviour has been variously interpreted. It has, for example, been suggested 
that the swollen appearance of the body, together with the “ eyes," suggests a snake, which 
might be enough to scare away any bird, since so many snakes are notoriously egg-eating. 
Whether this is so or not could only be decided if we could get inside the minds of the birds 
to find out exactly what reaction they feel when confronted with such a “ snake.” All we 
can say at the moment is that there are many large caterpillars, belonging to different families 
of Lepidoptera, which behave similarly, Some throw themselves violently into the so-called 
frightening attitude and eject irritating scales or bristles at their enemies. Others eject 
nauseous fluids. It is difficult to believe that any bird, with sight incomparably more 
acute than ours, would mistake a caterpillar 2 ins. long for a snake. On the other hand, it 
would undoubtedly quickly learn to associate a striking ‘ recognition mark" with a 
disagreeable smell or taste. Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 


“ BEAUTY .. 


the hinder parts of the hindwings. 


. AND THE BEAST”: 


caterpillar of the Ti 


ILLUSTRATED 





.’: A TIGER SWALLOWTAIL BUTTERFLY (Papilio glaucus), LARGEST 
OF THE COMMON AMERICAN BUTTERFLIES, WHOSE FEARSOME-LOOKING CATERPILLAR 
IS ILLUSTRATED BELOW. 


The Tiger Swallowtail Butterfly is a common species in North America, the 
family being widely represented throughout the world, especially in the tropics. 
The sole English member of the family is Papilio machaon. i 
and blackish-brown with afew blue and orange spots on the upper surface of 
The female measures 4 ins. or more across 
and is a chocolate-brown with more numerous blue and orange spots. 


Photograph by Lynwood M. Chace. 





THE CATERPILLAR OF TIIX TIGER SWALLOWTAIL BUTTERFLY, WHICH HAS A PAIR OF FALSE “ EYES " 
RESEMBLES A CHILD'S FANTASTIC CHRISTMAS TOY. 


In the article on this page Dr. M. Burton discusses some aspects of camouflage in animals and mentions the case of the 
er 


ON THE SWOLLEN THIRD SEGMENT OF THE THORAX AND 


wallowtail Butterfly as an instance of “‘ warning ”’ coloration. 
on its pro-legs with its true legs folded under the thorax, the spots resembling eyes on the swollen third segment give it 
a snake-like appearance which, for one reason or another, may deter the would-be predator. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the New York Zoological Society. 
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: FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
AREL CAPEK’S parable of scientific destruction, which was called “‘ Krakatit ” in Czech 
(and which still ought to be called “ Krakatit ’’) on its English début, has now re- 
appeared as ‘‘ An Atomic Phantasy ’’ (Allen and Unwin ; gs. 6d.)._ Of course, the theme has an 
amazing relevance to our present plight. The hero, Prokop, has not only “‘ liberated ” matter, 
he is obsessed by its power. ‘“‘ You lie encased in matter, like the stump ofa tree ; but can 
you not feel the crepitation of terrible and unknown forces in that inert matter which binds 
you? You luxuriate on magnificent pillows charged with more power than a cask of 
dynamite. ... You lie motionless in an ocean of immeasurable, unanalysable, unutilised forces ; 
you are surrounded not by the walls of the room, quiet people and the rustling branches of 
trees, but by an ammunition store, a cosmic magazine prepared for the most frightful deed. 
You tap matter with your finger as if you were testing casks of ekrasite to see if they are full.” 

This is a fine imaginative statement of the dread under which we live. Yet why dread 
—since the key is in our own hands, to turn or not to turn? That is the very reason why. 
The human soul has its Krakatit, its destructive force aspiring to liberation ; and Prokop 
would not have discovered it unless it had been inside him. And yet he did not mean any 
harm. He shudders at the thought of wars. He acted lightheartedly, in sheer abstract 
exultation that such things can be. And now it turns out that the powder, in unknown 
circumstances, will explode of itself. That is too much for Prokop’s balance. While he is 
fevered and wandering, a college friend contrives to pump him—and then the siege begins. 
Frantic, but clutching at the skirts of sanity, he guards his secret tooth and claw, against 
the world, the flesh and the devil. The world has no 
resource but to offer millions, and deferentially imprison 
him in a powder factory until he accepts. But this factory 
adjoins the castle of a real Princess, a haughty and im- 
passioned being whose ‘“‘ destructive chemistry ’’ is very 
potent indeed. It stirs up all the Krakatit, the pride and 
wrath, in her low-born guest; yet, after all, it is the 
Princess, that arch-temptation, who effects his escape. 
Then he has the devil to cope with—a smooth old 
diplomat, who urges him to keep the stuff for himself. 
Why exchange it for a few paltry millions when he might 
subject the whole world—force it to be good and rational, 
if that is his line? But Prokop’s mental Krakatit has 
worked itself out. Ultimately he forgets the process: 
which is as it should be. 

Not, then, a tale of world-destruction, irreducibly 
frightful. This book has poetry and psychology and 
high comedy (the scenes of Prokop’s honourable durance 
are exquisite). At times the inner meaning is obscure— 
but what charm ! 

Charm is not a feature to expect of ‘“‘ Dark Carnival,’’ 
by Ray Bradbury (Hamish Hamilton ; 9s.), for these are 
stories of the weird and horrid. They are American. They 
are extremely clever and various, and not without human 
content. For example ‘‘ The Next in Line,” hideously 
focused on a Mexican catacomb, derives its essential 
shudder from the cool torment of a husband’s unfeeling- 
ness. ‘‘ The Small Assassin,’”’ about a fiendish new-born 
child who crawls around on the sly, is really based on a 
perception of original sin. But even where we do touch life, 
there is not much heart : only a persistent and ingenious 
determination to make our flesh creep. Once or twice the 
note is exuberant—as in the stories of the Elliott clan, who 
were ghouls, vampires, werewolves, 
everything of the uncanny sort. And 
there isacertain exuberance about the 
old womax who refused to die. But 
more often death occurs, in some 
macabre style. Once, the horrid scene is 
amortuary. Then there isa vampire in 
a new straw hat, a nameless Thing ina 
jar, a man who made war on his own 
skeleton, with gruesome results—and 
murder, revenants, andso on, the entire 
issue. All very bright and talented. 
But in my perhaps narrow view, talent 
is not enough for an exponent of the 





















The male is yellow 


gruesome-uncanny. Unless he has 
something more, some touch of 
genius, his effects are apt to 


degenerate into a cold nastiness. 
In “‘ The Villa Mistral,’’ by Richard 
Strachey (Secker and Warburg; 
gs. 6d.), we breathe fresh air again—a 
very light andinnocent air. The author 
means to be sophisticated, he appears 
to have read ‘* South Wind ”’ and Ivy 
Compton-Burnett, but it all turns into 
a naive pleasantness. The very title is 
an indication ; the Villa Mistral, what 
could be more disarming? As for its 
tenant, a retired professor who believes 
in the individual, we have to take him 
very much on trust; but he is reported 
as a great man, with an influence 
spreading far and wide. Wide enough, 
at least, to flurry the bureaucrats, who 
resolve to put a stop to it and order 
the local police to get cracking. While 
they are preparing their toils, the Pro- 
fessor’ssemi-permanent, floating group 
of inmates old and young are busy with love and art. Bastion is hard at work on his Sardine 
Goddess (later to be known as La Latronne ) ; Dr. Potts, the American psychiatrist, is just 
about to link up with the charming Tanya Simonescu ; Clare, the virginal, is drawn to James 
Pollen, the new caretaker, who is also a schoolmaster and, though vaguely and half-heartedly, 
a police spy. From this unworthy role he is aisplaced by Luke, the wicked and unhappy son of 
the Professor's friend, Mrs. Aquilla. A distorted, hating love for his mother has turned Luke into 
a neurotic who lives on women, and finally drives him off his head. Meanwhile, in conjunc- 
tion with the police, he provides the drama. Of course, it all ends in laughter, with confusion 
to the bureaucrats, a great score for liberty, and smiling prospects for all true love. And 
it is very agreeable, with lots of sparkling conversation. But subtle, no. For instance, 
there are two young diehards named respectively Captain Piltdown and Nean der Thal. 
“* The Shocking Pink Hat,'’ by Frances Crane (Hammond; 8s. 6d.), features Pat Abbott ina 
new murder story, as usual told by his wife. It takes place in San Francisco, and they almost see 
it done. That is, they see the car, uncontrolled, rushing down a steep hill in a fog; but the dead 
man presently extracted from it was not killed in the smash. No, he had been choked uncon- 
scious and then filled with cyanide ; and as he also proves to be the husband of their friend Nancy 
Leland, they begin to take a personal interest. Nancy and her husband were estranged ; he was 
very rich, and just considering divorce, and Nancy too had fallen in love. So she might well 
have done it, and the police think she did. Or it might have been the son of Leland’s first 
marriage, who was certainly about, waving arevolver. In short, the plot is orthodox. There 
are more excitements to come, and the manner, although lively, is nicely serious.—K. Joun. 
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TOY—WHAT AM I? 


A GROTESQUE MONSTER WHICH CHANGES INTO A THING OF BEAUTY: THE ‘“ POLECAT OF THE INSECT WORLD.” 


We feel confident that not many of our readers will be able to identify this fearsome- 
looking monster at first glance. It is not some denizen of the realms of nightmare, 
but the caterpillar of the beautiful Tiger Swallowtail butterfly, one of the commonest 
species of North America. On the facing page we illustrate this butterfly and give 
another view of its caterpillar, which Dr. M. Burton mentions in his, ‘ World of 
Science’ article as an example of ‘ warning" coloration. The caterpillar is 2 ins. 
long when fully grown, and greenish-yellow in colour. The “eye"’ spots are yellow, 
edged with black, and the “ pupil” is blue with a black border. The true eyes are 
much lower down on the head, near the mouth-parts. Another peculiarity of the 


larva is the presence of a pair of bright-coloured fleshy ‘“‘ horns" which can be 
projected from a slit in the dorsal wall of the prothorax. This slit can be seen in 
our photograph running across the base of the large upper “ lip.’ The “ horns” 
are like the fingers of a glove, and are turned inside-out when in the body— 
the inner surface becoming the outer when the horns are projected. This 
outer surface gives off a highly disagreeable odour which has led to these 
caterpillars being called ‘‘the polecats of the Insect World.” The food-plants 
of the caterpillar are birch, poplar, wild-cherry, fruit trees and many other trees 
and shrubs.—{New York Zoological Society Photograph.) 
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NOTABLE ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS LENT TO A LONDON 





‘‘ LAKE NEMI, WITH THE CAPUCCINI AT GENZANA”’; BY JOHN ROBERT COZENS (1752-1797). 


WATER-COLOUR. THE ARTIST WAS THE SON OF ALEXANDER COZENS. 
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“COTTAGE AND POOL"; BY A. V. COPLEY FIELDING (1787-1855). WATER-COLOUR. THE 
ARTIST, WHO STUDIED UNDER JOHN VARLEY, WAS IN HIS LIFETIME EXTREMELY SUCCESSFUL. 


The Royal Society of British Artists’ Winter Exhibition (Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall 
Mall, closing January 1) consists primarily of works by living painters, but examples 
of the art of classic English water-colourists have been lent by the Whitworth Art 
Gallery, the Glasgow Art Gallery and from private collections, to illustrate the use 
of the English idiom by artists past and present. The drawings we reproduce are 
from the Whitworth Art Gallery (Manchester Whitworth Institute), founded under 
the will of Sir Joseph Whitworth, which contains the best collection of English 


EXHIBITION. 


“A ROCKY SEA PIECE’; BY ALEXANDER COZENS (1717-1786). SEPIA. THE ARTIST'S 
”? 
METHOD OF TEACHING EARNED HIM THE TITLE OF “ BLOTMASTER TO THE TOWN. 
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“BRIDGE AT MERTHYR TYDFIL”; BY JULIUS-C#SAR IBBETSON (1759-1817). WATER- 
COLOUR, THE ARTIST ACCOMPANIED COLONEL CATHCART’S MISSION TO CHINA !N 1788. 


water-colours outside the National Collections. It will be remembered that an 
exhibition of the work of Alexander Cozens was held in Leeds and at the Tate Gallery, 
London, in 1946. Though called ‘ Blotmaster to the Town” in his lifetime, he is 
now recognised as an important artist. Sir James Thornhill, whose decorations for 
St. Paul's, Greenwich, and Hampton Court were paid at the moderate rate of 40s. a 
square yard, is represented by an interesting drawing now seen in London for the first 
time. Julius-Casar Ibbetson was called by Benjamin West “ the Berchem of England.” 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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HOW THE ACTING MEDIATOR IN PALESTINE WAS PRO- 
TECTED IN TEL AVIV: DR. RALPH BUNCHE’S CAR FOLLOWED 
BY A TRUCKLOAD OF POLICE GUARDS. 

When in Tel Aviv Dr. Bunche drove in a police car followed by 
guards in a truck. On his return to Paris on December 8 he stated 
that he had no information of reported fresh Jewish advances. He 
had previously —— an optimistic report fon the prospect of 
settling Jewish and Arab differences. 
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N GUARDED AGAINST POSSIBLE ATTACK : DR. BUNCHE (WITH 
BRIEF CASE) WITH THE TEL AVIV CHIEF OF POLICE AND 
GUARDS IN JEEPS, DURING HIS VISIT TO PALESTINE. 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, acting mediator in Palestine, was well protected 
during his flying visit to the Middle East. He had meetings in Cairo 
with Noksashy Pasha, saw King Abdullah of Transjordan at Shuneh, 
and met Mr. Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, in Tel Aviv. 
He was accompanied by the Chief of Police when in Tel Aviv. 
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“aT WEMBLEY THE BRITISH AMATEUR FIGURE- SKATING CHAMPIONS 
WITH MRS. ATTLEE, WHO PRESENTED THE TROPHIES. \ 


Miss Jeanette Altweg, of Liverpool, retained her British amateur figure } | 
skating championship .t Wembley on December 7 with 1275'3 points. \ 
Miss B. Wyatt, of Brighton, was second with 1210°6 points, and Miss B. t \ 
 \ Shirley Adams, of London, was third with 12011. The pairs championship \ ' 
ee 7 se pe ene manly | \ was retained by John and Jennifer Nicks (Brighton) with 55°8 points. } 
PROVOST “OF ETON COLLEGE SINCE 1945 THE LATE \ Wms seunprcceuanssenssnnsessesmvanesianenstent mt ANNUM a 
\ nN SINCE JUNE, 1947, WHO HAS RESIGNED. 


\ 
\ 
SIR HENRY MARTEN. } 
Marten, Provost of Eton College, died on December 11, | \ Mr. Lajos Dinnyes, Prime Minister of Hungary, resigned on }{ 
S ie ee Pa ~y \ oes ) December 9 after he had been sternly criticised by his party [the 
F \ 
\ 
\ 
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Ne arnt 
PMR. LAJOS DINNYES, PRIME MINISTER OF HUNGARY 


aged seventy-six. He was tutor in history and constitutional law to ‘ d : 
Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret. Educated at Eton Smallholders’ Party] which made it impossible for him to remain 
and Balliol, he returned to Eton as an assistant master in 1896, | : in office. He is forty-seven; and was censured for having 
and was Vice-Provost from 1929-45. He was President of the | “ neglected his party duties and lost touch with the masses. 
Historical Association, 1929-31. j " r. Istvan bi was chosen as Mr. Dinnyes’ successor. 
wy acu een eeeageneenennsun cenenanamentuentensesatenqunsseepentatpasanuenteseeeetyseveneuenvenseuastanvenveneueevacuuaueenweqvaquananeceesuuenvenseanennets.canenaues neccanstttill 
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LORD PALMER, 
Died on December 8, aged ninety. He was a director of 
the firm of Huntley and Palmers Ltd., and was deputy 
chairman of the Great Western Railway from 1906 to 
1943. He had the distinction ¢ as the first man to 
be created a peer for services music. In 1921 he 
was elected first Fellow of the Royal College of Music. 
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NEWLY-ELECTED AND LEGAL BURGOMASTERS OF BERLIN: ON TRIAL IN ACRE : NATHAN YELLIN, LEADER OF THE STERN 
DR. MARJORY STEPHENSON. GANG (RIGHT), AND MATITYAHU SHMUELEWITZ (CENTRE). 


PROFESSOR ERNST REUTER (LEFT) AND FRAU SCHROEDER. oa J 
led on December 12, aged sixty-three. was one The trial of Nathan Friedmann Yellin, leader of the Stern Gang, and 
Professor Ernst Reuter was elected Chief Burgomaster of Berlin on | of the most distingui cupemente of the paratively Re fates = at ee Stam, Gane ond 


now assu office R , - : 

ee Se ~~ oe | new science of chemical microbiology. She was one of They were cha with being mane of a terrorist qreaniestion, and 
Berlin City Assembly also elected two of the three Burgomasters, choosi and the organisers of, the death of Count 
: won disboaed er o the fret "ana Dr. fh he 9 > second. Sd } } 1945 she was one of the first women to be elected a Fellow Bernadotte, the Palestine U.N. mediator. Yellin said that he was born in 
Schroeder will act for Professor R ter whenever h absent 


opposition, he would have taken up more than eighteen months ago. The ) the first women to take the Cambridge Sc.D., and in Li Ah a 
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of the Royal Society. Grodno, Poland, in 1913 and had been in Palestine since 1941. 
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A WORLD SCRAP-BOOK: NEWS FROM AMERICA, 
GERMANY AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


(LEFT.) CONFIDENTIAL 
FILMS FOUND IN A 
PUMPKIN: A RE- 
PORTER POINTING 
TO THE HOLLOWED- 
OUT PUMPKIN ON A 
FARM IN MARYLAND, 
U.S.A. 


The U.S. State Depart- 
ment has been examining 
a number of confidential 
documents which were 
stolen from its files in 
1937 and 1938. One 
group came to light 
during hearings in Balti- 
more of the Alger Hiss- 
Whittaker Chambers libel 
case; and the second 
group were found in a 
ollow pumpkin on 
Chambers’s Maryland 
farm. Mr. Chambers 
stated that he was once 
a spy for Russia, and 
accused Alger Hiss, a 
former State Department 
official, of taking secret 
documents out of State 
Department files before 
the last war for delivery 
to Russian agents. It has 
been revealed that several 
of. the documents related 
to British plans, 
EXAMINING A MICROFILM: AN INVESTIGATOR ON THE HOUSE 


OF REPRESENTATIVES’ UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE. 


; 
3 
3 
4 
i 
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(ABOVE.) THE START OF 

A THREE-MONTH DEMO- 

LITION PROGRAMME FOR 

THE BLOWING-UP OF THE DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST THE DEMOLITIONS: SOME OF THE KIEL WORKERS 
GERMAN NAVAL TORPEDO- WHO STOPPED WORK AND MARCHED IN PROCESSION, CARRYING PROTEST PLACARDS. 
TESTING INSTALLATIONS The British authorities in North Germany began a three-month demolition programme on 
AT ECKERNFORDE: December 7 for the blowing-up of the German naval torpedo-testing installations at Eckern- 
BLASTING THE SEA WALL. férde, 20 miles from Kiel, on the Baltic coast. Mass demonstrations by German workers were 
staged in various towns throughout Schleswig-Holstein in protest. The demonstrators demanded 

‘that the demolitions be stopped and the buildings saved for peacetime industries. 


, alt , ra “a 


TO BE BROKEN UP IN ENGLAND: THE GERMAN LUXURY LINER DEVASTATED BY A HURRICANE ON NOVEMBER 26: THE POPULOUS MINING TOWN OF ROODEPOORT, NEAR 
NEW YORK AFTER BEING RAISED FROM THE BOTTOM OF KIEL HARBOUR, JOHANNESBURG, WHERE EIGHT PEOPLE WERE KILLED AND MANY INJURED. 


The German liner New York which has been lying at the bottom of Kiel Harbour since Eight le were reported dead and many injured when a hurricane devastated the populous mining town of Roodepoort, 
the last days of the war, has now been raised. She is to be brought to England, about 12 miles from Johannesburg, on November 26. It was estimated that 700 homes were affected and the damage amounted 
where she will be broken up. to £1,000,000. The destruction covered more than two square miles. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: TOPICAL 
WORLD NEWS IN PICTURES. 





A COMBINED BAYONET-PISTOL, REPUTED TO HAVE BELONGED TO LORD NELSON, THE AUTHENTICITY 
OF WHICH IS IN DISPUTE: THE FIREARM WITH THE BAYONET EXTENDED. 


The publication of this photograph in our issue of December 4, together with the statement that the pistol 
was aoe ~% 1800 and had ~~ Pa to the be gene ship a x yee relic oy a a ‘ “a 
family in whose possession it had m for several generations, has led to the firearm’s authenticity ing ‘ 

challenged by the Director of the National Maritime Museum; by Captain E. Altham, Secretary, Editor and AFTER RECEIVING THE NOBEL AWARDS: (LEFT TO RIGHT) PRIZEWINNERS 
Chief Executive Officer, Royal United Service Institution; and by Captain H. T. A. Bosanquet, R.N. PROFESSOR TISELIUS (BIO-CHEMISTRY), PROFESSOR BLACKETT (PHYSICS), 
pena Whge agree oe oS a ee prpenntion that ea —~ — —_ ae aes pag > MR. T. S. ELIOT (LITERATURE) AND DR. MULLER (MEDICINE) AT STOCKHOLM. 
year , five years after Nelson’s death. e pistol is said to have mdon proof marks on its barrel, . : , 4 

and the gunsmith’s signature, “ J. and W. Richards, London,” on its lock. This firm started as retailers of On December 10, Crown Prince Gustav Adolf presented this year’s Nobel Prizes. The 


i i ” i i i i Swedish Professor Tiselius received the chemistry award ; and the Swiss Dr. Miiller that for 
arms in 1808, in London, and as gun-makers in 1810. The firm left London in the latter year, possibly for Liverpool. medicine. The two other prizes went to British subjects; for literature to the t, 


P 3 Mr. T. S. Eliot, O.M., and for physics to the nuclear physicist, Professor Blackett. 
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LATE SESSIONS AT THE PALAIS DE CHAILLOT: THE BLAZE OF LIGHT AS THE UNITED NATIONS DELEGATES WORKED LATE BEFORE THE SESSION ENDED ON DECEMBER 12, 
On December 12, the Third Session of the United Nations Assembly, which had n at permanent the present temporary U.N. Commission for Korea to work for the unification 
the Palais de Chaillot on September 21, was adjourned until April 1. The Security uncil of the country—forty-eight countries for, Russia and her satellites against, Sweden 


it f few further days until the expected date of December 16. The closing abstaining; the second, establishing the three-Power conciliation Commission for Palestine 
ph p Lptt .2 were mation’ by the adoption of two resolutions: the first, to make —thirty-five votes for, fifteen against, eight abstentions. 


MEMBERS OF A 700-YEAR-OLD COURT IN THE EXERCISE OF THEIR DUTIES : THE GRAND NOW ADJUDGED OBSOLETE BY THE U.S. SERVICES: A 16-IN. COASTAL DEFENCE GUN 
JURY OF THE BARMOTE COURT ABOUT TO VISIT A * srRIKE " OF LEAD AT WIRKSWORTH. i AT FORT FUNSTON, CALIFORNIA, BEING CUT UP BY A CIVILIAN WORKER FOR SCRAP. 


i i t up in the reign of Edward |. for i The 16-in. coastal defence gun shown in this picture was built in 1938, and formed part of the 
eee oa — oe a Et lead-mining industry. Although i coastal defences of San Francisco Bay. It is said to wel appease 370 short tons, and 
its wers were regulated by an Act of 1851, it still meets from time to time, and on | has been fired only for waning and calibration purposes. S. Army has now decided that, 
Deamaber 9 thé Court met at Wirksworth to judge rival claims to a “strike” of lead at with the changing methods of warfare, these huge guns are obsolete, and civilian contractors 
Stoney Croft Limestone . The Jury are here about to view the actual “ strike.” | have already begun the task of cutting the great barrels into 5-ft. lengths. 
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THE VOICE OF THE PROPHET. 


S we approach Christmas the same old names flicker back into the theatre lists: 
“Charley’s Aunt,” with 
tea-in-the-topper, apparently in fashion again after a perilous period ; the Fagan “ Treasure 
; and one or two plays that, though they have not reached the accepted-veteran 
class, are trying to stake their claims to annual revival: ‘‘ The Land of the Christmas 
It takes much to translate a play from 
I would have said that, among recent 
had the best chance of permanence ; but it is now 
Who can explain why 


‘* Peter Pan,” of course, and we would not sacrifice it ; 
Island ” 


Stocking ” is one, ‘‘ The Wizard of Oz” another. 
an anxious ephemeral to a Christmas annual. 
aspirants, the Farjeon ‘‘ Glass Slipper ”’ had 
out of the lists. Prophecies about survival are usually barren. 
“‘Charley’s Aunt,” an average late-Victorian farce, has lasted for 
so long, while richer plays of its period now catch the dust on an 
upper shelf ? 

And yet, though prophecy is thankless, one is tempted to 
speculate on the plays in the present theatre list. Which of them 
are likely to survive in stage record? It spices the year’s 
Christmas playgoing to know that your choice may be remembered 
fifty years on. 

I was thinking of this at ‘‘ The Return of the Prodigal,’’ the 
St. John Hankin comedy at the Globe. Some of my colleagues 
have scorned it as thin, dated and overburdened by its elaborate 
production. On the first two counts I have to disagree strongly. 
Hankin’s play (1905) appeals to me as witty—with a wit of 
situation as well as of dialogue—and as a richly shrewd comment 
on the Edwardian scene. Doubtless it does not need so luxuriant 
an overlay of Beatonian decoration : it could, I think, have stood 
just as well, less lavishly adorned. But some of us are sincerely 
grateful for its revival, for the swift ease with which John Gielgud— 
for too long a stranger to our stage—re-creates Eustace the 
prodigal, and for the warm, flapping charm of Dame Sybil 
Thorndike as the fuzzy-minded mother. I like, too, Walter Hudd’s 
firm idea of the brother, that rigid prig who can probably bend 
only in sections, like a folding foot-rule : we have never a chance 
to find whether he can bend or not. I have a feeling that ‘‘ The 
Return of the Prodigal ’’ will outlive most of the plays in the 
present West End list. The current revival may be brief—indeed, 
the run is limited—but ‘“‘ The Prodigal ”’ should still be living as 
a period piece when, let us say, ‘‘ Worm’s Eye View,” just cele- 
brating its third anniversary, is only a name on the long-run roll. 

‘The Cherry Orchard,” best of the Old Vic’s four productions 
of the season, is certain to survive. This year we have had three 
or four versions of the play: and most of its admirers would 
have welcomed six. That at the New has a safe niche, thanks to 
Dame Edith Evans’s Madame Ranevsky, gay, feckless, endearing, 
and at one moment moving in heartbreak: the very spirit of 
Chekhov’s loveliest play—one that always brings to my mind a 
poem of Alexey Tolstoy that, in Maurice Baring’s version, 
begins: ‘‘ Do you remember, Mary, A house of bygone times 
And round a pond that slumbered The immemorial limes ? ” 
There is a melancholy that is piercing-sweet : Hugh Hunt has 
gauged the atmosphere precisely in his Vic revival. Observe 
the Varya of Mary Martlew and the Trofimov, beautifully- 
controlled, of Robert Eddison. 

It does not need a seer to say that ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard ” 
will live. What of the other new plays? ‘‘ Miss Mabel,”’ at 
the Duchess, will hardly last as long as Sherriff’s ‘‘ Journey’s 
End,” but I fancy it will have more staying-power than most 
of the plays in the present list. Sherriff works here on surprise. 
First there is an odd will-reading—to join those in ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Disciple,” ‘‘ The Thunderbolt,” ‘‘ Yellow Sands,’ and all the 
rest. This scene never fails. It does not in ‘“‘ Miss Mabel.” 
We wonder why the testator, notoriously mean, has been so 
surprisingly philanthropic. Then we discover that her benign 
and silvery twin, Miss Mabel, must have forged the will ; and 
lawyer, vicar and doctor are moved to varying degrees of 
casuistry. Well and good : but is this enough for an evening ? 
Suddenly then, Miss Mabel, on being warned that her friends 
know all about it, observes out of the blue that she was assured 
it was ‘‘ quite painless.’’ The curtain falls: she has tossed 
high explosive into the evening. The remainder of the piece 
is developed alertly : R. C. Sherriff is quite right to end, as he 
does upon a question-mark., One’s main regret is at a certain 
sentimental blurring ; some of the characters, too, are types 
merely ; neither doctor nor young people come to life as faith- 
fully as the lawyer (realised from his first words by Clive 
Morton) ; the vicar, presented charmingly by W. E. Holloway ; 
and Miss Mabel herself, a performance of adorable delicacy by 
Mary Jerrold, an excellent hand at the toadstool soup. 

Where now? Revues are, in the nature of things, 
ephemeral; so it is unlikely that more will be heard of 
‘* Oranges and Lemons"’ when its season ends. We can 
console ourselves with the thought that the run must certainly 
be long, and that it will be a major surprise if the production 
does not move from the Lyric, Hammersmith, to the West End 


and there stick like a limpet upon Cornish rock. Max Adrian's bright, bird-like eye and 
searchlight-speech are as valuable here as they were in ‘‘ Tuppence Coloured ”: I admire 
him especially as the husky Wildean actor whose epigrams must remain unheard, as the 
Permanent Civil Servant who drives one of Emett’s locomotives for the British Railways, 
and as the Savoyard going through the usual Gilbert-and-Sullivan motions. 
reflect with a certain malicious pleasure that the Savoy operas will still be in ful! bloom 


when “ Oranges and Lemons "’ has withered.) But 


MABEL,” 


perhaps, is 








AN AMUSING NUMBER FROM A WITTY, INTIMATE REVUE, 
““ ORANGES AND LEMONS,” AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH : 
“FOR ART’S SAKE” (WITH APOLOGIES TO HENRY MOORE), 
SHOWING (L. TO R.) DIANA CHURCHILL, MAX ADRIAN, 
AND ELISABETH WELCH. 
A new intimate revue which has arrived in London in good 
time for Christmas is “ Oranges and Lemons.”” Max Adrian 
and Elisabeth Welch, who will be remembered in “‘ Tup- 
nce Coloured,” have been joined by a newcomer to revue, 
iss Diana Churchill, and they are seen in the above 
photograph in an amusi sketch about the open-air 
exhibition of statues in Battersea Park. Mr. Trewin 
prophesies that “its run must certainly be long.” 





‘‘& DIVERTING AND UNEXPECTED PLAY” BY R. C. SHERRIFF: ‘ MISS 
SHOWING THE SCENE IN WHICH MISS MABEL (MARY JERROLD) 
ASKS THE LAWYER (CLIVE MORTON) AND THE VICAR (W. E. HOLLOWAY) 


FORGIVENESS FOR THE TROUBLE SHE HAS CAUSED, 


“* Miss Mabel’s " future is discussed by our prophet, Mr. Trewin, among 
his other auguries this week. He says: 


staying-power than most of the plays in the present list.” 


(Some may 


‘I fancy it will have more 





GOYA AS LOVER AND ARTIST. 


HE two great patrons of Art in the past were the Church and the Monarchy. Nowhere, 
this more apparent than in the collection of paintings in the Prado at 
Madrid, one of the most important in the world. None other can boast the same number 
of masterpieces by Titian, by Rubens and by the great masters of the Spanish School : 
El Greco, Velazquez, Ribera, Murillo and Goya. 
there to their Catholic Majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella, who showed a marked preference 
for Flemish painting. The rich collection of Titians originated with Charles V. and his 
sister Mary. Philip II. not only shared his father’s admiration for Titian, but gathered 
together the unique selection of works by Hieronymus Bosch. His grandson, Philip IV., 


Many a fine picture owes its presence 


was the lifelong patron of Velazquez and the ablest art critic ever 
found upon a throne, while Charles IV. and his Queen, Maria Luisa, 
encouraged and protected Goya. Furthermore, the suppression of 
the monasteries in 1836 put the State in possession of countless art 
treasures commissioned and collected by the Church. All this is 
made clear in “‘ Masterpieces of the Prado Museum ”’ (Faber; 35s.), a 
handsome volume of eighty-four plates—of which twenty are in 
colour—which have been selected and are described by Paul 
Wescher. Fernando Alvaréz de Sotomayor, Curator of the Prado, 
writes an introduction. The colour-plates are divided equally between 
Velazquez and Goya, and, attractive though they be, one may be for- 
given for wishing that a little more catholicity had been shown ; for 
among the black-and-white reproductions are Raphael’s “‘ Madonna 
of the Fish,” Titian’s ‘‘ Bacchanal,” and the fine ‘‘ Self Portrait "’ 
painted vhen the artist was over eighty, Rubens’ “‘ Garden 
of Love” and Van Dyck’s portrait of the Cardinal-Infante 
Ferdinand of Austria. 

So far as Goya is concerned, further justification for this regret 
is to be found in the fact that another beautiful book is to hand, 
devoted exclusively to the Spanish Master and containing fourteen 
colour-plates and sixty-six black-and-white reproductions. ‘‘Goya,’’ 
by Jacques Lassaigne (Heinemann ; 25s.), tells of his work and, in 
interesting manner (partly through the many self-portraits), of the 
man. A few years after his death one of the artist’s friends said : “‘ If 
Goya had written his memoirs, they would undoubtedly have been 
as interesting as those of Benvenuto Cellini.” Jacques Lassaigne 
briefly indicates the trend such memoirs might have taken: “ It 
would seem that, both in Sargossa and in Madrid, Goya had passed 
a stormy, impetuous youth, crammed with abductions, brawls and 
quarrels with the Inquisition. One dark night, in a Madrid street, 
he was struck down by a knife-thrust. . . . In Rome, condemned 
to death for rape in a convent, he was saved by the Spanish 
Ambassador.”’ His love-affair with the Duchess of Alba is the 
source of countless tales ; and here it is interesting to note that the 
Prado Curator believes the riddle of those two marvels of painting, 
“La Maja vestida ’’ and ‘‘ La Maja desnuda ”’ is answered in this 

affair. ‘‘ It is my humble opinion,” he writes, ‘‘ that Goya one 
day painted the Duchess reclining on a couch. This was the 
‘Maja vestida.’ Then, driven by the torment of jealousy, 
the painter, either to satisfy his lust or to avenge himself, 
painted the nude from another model, which he placed in exactly 
the same position. Finally he added to this figure the head of 
the lady of his dreams. In this way he produced the ‘ Maja 
desnuda.’ ’’ M. Lassaigne shows us the two pictures together, 
the nude in colour, so that we may reach our own conclusions. 

“The four-score years of Goya’s life, extending from 1746 to 
1828, witnessed a cycle of social upheavals which transformed 
the face of Europe. . . . Goya’s creative development mirrors 
the stormy course of the Spanish Revolution.” From this basis 
F. D. Klingender seeks to reconstruct the artist’s own outlook 
and to show that the many conflicting tendencies of his style 
development can only be interpreted as the necessarily varying 
expressions of as many social moods and attitudes. His book, 
“* Goya in the Democratic Tradition ’’ (Sidgwick and Jackson ; 
42s.), is consequently a study of social and political Spain of the 
era in which the author maintains that Goya’s art was the fruit of 
a ceaseless struggle between reason and imagination. No fewer 
than 122 reproductions are included to illustrate the theme. 

By what unaccountable oversight is it, asks Jacques 
Lassaigne, that the monument of Goya's correspondence has, so 
far, been revealed only in its mutilated, faked form ? Many will 
re-echo the question, for it is in such writings that the real man 
is usually revealed. Degas, for example, was looked upon as 
disagreeable and ill-mannered by contemporaries, yet in 
** Degas Letters,'’ edited by Marcel Guerin (Faber ; 21s.), we 
find him charming. These letters are full of intimate touches 
(“* One loves and gives art only to the things to which one is 
accustomed.’’) and bring before us other great men of his day. 
(‘‘ If you see Millais . . . tell him of my appreciation for him. 
Remember me to... Whistler, who has really found a personal 
note in that well-balanced expression, mysterious mingling of 
land and water.”’) Two letters of George Moore have been added, 
together with the diary of Degas’ friend, Daniel Halévy. 

A delightful supplement to these letters is to be found in the 


Hyperion Miniatures booklet “‘ Degas '’ (Heinemann ; 3s. 6d.), of forty-eight reproductions, 
eight in colour, with a biographical note by Henri Dumont. Others to hand in this new series 
of pocket-size volumes are “Van Gogh ’’ and “ Renoir,’’ each by André Leclerc, and 
“* El Greco,’’ again by Henri Dumont. 
attracted to the charm of pictures, for in their brief notes they do not hesitate to depict the 
human aspect of the artists. 


The writers have obviously in mind those but newly 


The tragedy of Van Gogh’s suicide and what led up to it ; 
the arrogance of Domenico Theotocopuli, whom his 





Italian confréres nicknamed “Il Greco"; the 








the reflection may be unfair to a witty, intimate 
revue—its dancing is the only doubtful matter— 
with Diana Churchill (hear her agonisingly genteel 
sales lady) ; Marjorie Dunkels, who can turn herself 
at will into Celia Johnson or Margaret Rawlings ; 
and Elisabeth Welch in exuberant song-burst, as 
other pleasures of a long evening. 


our CRITIC’ s FIRST- $T-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





“THE CHERRY ORCHARD" (New).—At last a bright light on the Old Vic’s season. 
Edith Evans, as Chekhov’s Madame Ranevsky, inspires a cast marshalled with much under- 
standing by Hugh Hunt, from Bristol. 
“THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL "' (Globe).—The return also of the late St. John 
Hankin, whose work is undervalued, and of John Gielgud. This gay i 
has been received indifferently ; but it has charm and wit. 


Edwardian revival 





At the time of writing, only a very daring 
prophet would suggest survival for many of 
the plays on the card (musicals excepted). 
Bridie’s ‘‘ The Anatomist " should endure. I feel 
that “ The Browning Version,” in Rattigan's 
* Playbill,” 
may well find that ‘“‘ The Happiest Days of Your 
Life "' will become a standard farce. 


though it 
preserve 
of these 


‘Peter Pan,” 
cynical, has, I think, the laugh of them all. 


There at 
comfort. 


“The Gioconda Smile.” But none 


toadstool soup. 


has a chance to be remembered ; we 


Possibly, Jackson 
is arguable, Huxley's dialogue may 
is a certain stayer. At Christmas high feather 
though Superior Persons grow 





least the prophet can sit back in 
J.C, Trewin, = 





“BEYOND THE HORIZON "' 


‘*MISS MABEL "’ (Duchess).—-Before the 
Everything in R. C. Sherriff 
Mary Jerrold and Clive oe 1 i3,--y from th is. 


play 


began, Miss Mabel made a nice hot bow! of 
8 diverting and unexpected play—graced by 


the expert Michael Redgrave (though he hardly holds the third act) and the steely Freda 
to mask its improbabilities. 

“ORANGES AND LEMONS " (Lyric, Hammersmith).—A paragon among intimate revues, 
this must certainly appear later in the West End. Max Adrian and Diana Churchill are in 


“THE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE '' (People’s Palace).—-The surprising Shavian melodrama, with 
its main parts presented forcibly by John McCallum and suavely by John Longden. 
(New Lindsey).—Eugene O'Neill’s play, 

laboriously, qusnene into a domestic wagedy of merit : and the cast } Roepe going | to end. 


struggle the young Renoir, son of a poor tailor, had to 
make his way from a hack painter in a china factory: 
these are lightly touched upon and serve to arouse 
interest in the man, and so lead to like interest in 
his work. Of excellent production and low price, 
these little books should prove exceedingly popular 
as pleasing introductions to the great Masters. 

“Van Gogh "’ and “ Renoir,’’ introduced by 
Philip James and R. H. Wilenski respectively, also 
figure in recent additions to the well-known Faber 


“GOG AND MACGOG " (Arts).—The comic gusto of Alec Clunes, reciting mock-Shak: “ aah 

in an inn of the “ Hither Highlands,” shines among the wild and whirling words of Gallery (Faber ; 7s. 6d. each). Other additions are 
Bridie’s farce. “ Chagall '’ (Michael Ayrton), “ Matisse '’ (Jean 
‘“* THE FATHER "' (Embassy).—Strindberg’s strong and trying drama is fortunate to have Cassou), ‘‘ Watteau '’ (Peter Murray) and “ Homage 


to Venus "’ (James Laver), this last dealing with 
masterpieces which range from Titian’s ** Venus of 
Urbino” and Boucher’s “ Birth of Venus" to P. W. 
Steer’s “‘ Toilet of Venus." With their scholarly 
introductions, their notes and the beautiful repro- 
ductions in colour, these ‘ seven-and-sixpennies " 
of the art-lover's library must continue to hold 
W. R. Calvert. 
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—- ! high favour. 
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‘Did you know that 
Britain’s biggest lubrication job has 
been awarded to NHELL OIL?” 


HE new steel works now being built at Port Talbot, for 

the Steel Company of Wales Ltd., will have the biggest 
strip mill in Europe. The vast lubricating oil requirements 
have been awarded entirely to Shell. 

Over two-thirds of the lubricating oil produced in Britain 
comes from the Shell Refineries, and the Shell Research 
Centre in Cheshire is among the best equipped in the world. 
That's whv Shell Oil means longer life and smoother perform- 
ance for YOUR car, too. Your dealer knows—see him 
frequently. 


LEADERSHIP IN LUBRICATION 
Sua | 
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For keeping snug on cold winter 
days, there is nothing like one 
of these double-breasted Ulsters 
Cut for comfort, with the casual 
good looks so characteristic 

of Simpson tailoring 


Men’s Overcoat Dept 
2nd Floor 








202 Piccadilly London W.1 Regent 2002 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Lid 













Ships that fly 
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Ships that fly. That is a fair description 
of the great British flying boats of the 
near future. They will inherit the qualities 
that have made British ships supreme. | 
The 80-100 passenger Saunders-Roe flying 
boats now under construction, are designed 
to lead the world in safe, comfortable 

-and economic long distance travel. 


SA UND BBS—~s Lb O B 


OSBORNE EAST COWES ISLE OF WIGHT (COWES 445) 
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“L eyouve been there two whole weeks! The buttons are steadily 
Lewvirig my shirts, and 1m disgracefully ined up. Ms. (onroy is 

| ring herbs wl om ring bea fe bee 
diet is i¢ ad infinitum... By the way, Bill kicked afootball 
thro Seth conservator yesterday, a old Smith was furious, 
so 1had to lecture him ¢ ! inot Smith)...” 


LETTERS to your toved ones 
are p hs of your person- 
ality. In a word or two they 
conjure up your look, your smile, 
your way of»talking quay when 
you’re excited. The hu and 
one little things 
up you. 
Every letter you write — to 

wife, to your sister, to a prospective 
employer, is your representative. 


that go to make 


LETTERS THAT COUNT—COUNT FOR MORE ON 


BRITAIN’S MOST DISTINGUISHED NOTEPAPER 


By this medium you are judged. 
And just as carefully as you select 
your words, so you select your 
notepaper. 

There is no better notepaper, and 
none better- ing, t ildon 
Bond. It makes writing and reading 
a pleasure. It does you credit! Its 

ity has remained extremel 
high, its price remarkably low. Ask 
for Basildon Bond 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 





‘¢Tt’s easier to do business 
with a man than an address! ”’ 











Sydney last month, Johannesburg last week . . . New York 
next week ! As my firm’s export manager, I find it pays to do 
business with a man and not just an address. Correspondence 
is cut to the bone, misunderstandings are prevented, problems 
are solved on the spot. 

That’s where Speedbird service and B.O.A.C.’s more than 
72,000 miles of world-wide routes come in. B.O.A.C. usually 
flies where I want to go, and Speedbird service gets me or my freight there in a 
hurry and on schedule. Arranging my trips is easy —I leave everything to my 
local B.O.A.C, Appointed Agent. 

About the actual flight — it’s good, really good. Everything from the prompt, 
courteous attention to the complimentary meals reflects B.O.A.C.’s 29-year-old 
tradition of Speedbird service and experience. 





HOT-DIP GALVANIZED WINDOWS OF B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
VARIOUS TYPES ARE SPECIALLY 


MADE FOR SCHOOLS & HOSPITALS 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. FLY os B-0-A-( 
BRAINTREE ENGLAND 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH Q.E.A., S.A.A. & T.E.A.L. 























THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Clive Bond — 


Quality built the renown 








of the Havana 
ma Quality must be the test of 
Lhe Nolepuyper ; CHOCOLATE OWS aie Jamaican Cigar 
of 3 OF THE : : ae 
Quality and Distinction CONNOISSEUR ._ 
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CLIVE HUGHES & Co.Ltd., 17 Fleet Street. E-C-4 | 








SS SEEKER DP EIG 








friendly 





Special Cabinet Selection 
See uur and usual boxes 
World famous for its cool, ; It is im nee te tenetes's. @W 
slow-burning sweetness, it 4 Britain without the good 
gives the fullest pleasure fellowship of her inns. Or an 


in every fill. inn without some of the 


homeliness that comes from —— wad g ad 
e pleasant surroundings—good A Dp f | C q 
{ervian furniture and the craft of \ 
bp glassmaker, of potter and ~ 


pewterer. Supreme examples of craftsmanship such as the Georgian 
x SMOKING MIXTURE pewter tankard shown here, were characteristic of our inns. Now \ MADE AND SHIPPED BY HOUSES 
"2 7 Ay pow ie, Sagem they are collectors’ pieces, But in their place are other excellent WITH THE FAMILY TRADITION 
q ¢ 
things needing only the blessing of time to become equally prized. 
The lace EARL BALDWIN, OF FINE CIGARS 


C.M.2 


ys 
A. GALE & CO., Led. Glasgow, Ch) ne aay eee er ON ee ee eS 
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For over half a century 
STATE EXPRESS 5455 


have maintained their 


reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 









LUCAS 


BATTERIES 
for dependability 


Tro oars nated Life 


CAR TYPE BATTERY 




















%*& Agents and Service 
Stations throughout 
the world. 


JOSEPH LUCAS LTD + BIRMINGHAM 










* ENGLAND 








“T think Id like 
a White Horse 


better than anything” 


MAXIMUM PRICES:—Bottles 33/4, 4-Bottles 17/5 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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| mn By Mp, . = = ) 
| Pillar-boxes are locked by Chubb 














| When London’s first pillar-box appeared in 1854, it was fitted with a 
Chubb lock. And ever since then, Chubb has been the specified lock 
for nearly every pillar-box throughout the kingdom. Today the world’s 
buyers know that the same reliability is built into Chubb locks for 
| private houses, public offices, stations, hotels, warehouses — wherever 
security is vital. 
Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co Ltd, 40 Oxford Street, London W.1 


CHUBB makes the world’s best LOCKS 
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Before the meal—a Sandeman Sherry, slightly 
chilled. Afterwards —a glass of one of Sandeman’s 
incomparable Ports. This is the traditional tribute 
from host to guest and to fine food. 


SANDEMAN 


PORT © SHERRY 
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Truly monarchs among table-lighters! 


Ronson Table Lighters — the ‘ Crown’ model, shown above, and its sister model 
the ‘Queen Anne’—truly deserve their royal names: they are, so to speak, 
crowned heads amongst table lighters. These masterpieces of British craftsman- 
ship have, of course, the famous Ronson single-finger action —‘ press, it’s lit, 
release, it’s out’— and are marvels of beauty and precision. Now on sale at 
! good tobacconists, jewellers and stores in Britain. 
Either of them makes a truly magnificent gift, 
which the recipient will treasure as a family 
heirloom for years to come. 











A glowing source of 
strength, comfort and good cheer. 
PRODUCE OF WEST INDIES 

SOUTHARD’S of LONDON | 
P 


roprietors 
ESTABLISHED 1814 











Ronson Products, Ltd., 353, Strand, London, W.C.2 


ae 


One way onwards 
is upwards 
Ss p d i 
With a Truck that will pick 2 tons of almost any material, | 
carry it_at 9 m.p.h., and lift it for loading up to 12 ft. in © 
20 seconds, at the hands of one operator — it is clear that 
you have a tremendous saver of labour and time. 

The Coventry Climax Fork Truck gives you Vertical 
Storage. Heavy and awkward material can be stacked, 
taken down, quickly and easily, 
enlarging your storage capacity 
by leaving your floors unen- 
cumbered. 








RIDING MAC 


The only guaranteed 
Riding and All-Purpose Mac 


WITH KNEE POCKETS 
(Prov. Pat. No. 11039) 


and everything else it takes 
to keep out the wet 


Men’s Sizes £8.18 .6 8 coupons 
(Ladies—Juveniles now in production) 
Write for Mlustrated Folder to :— 


. HARRY HALL LTD 
For fuller information write to : 235-237, REGENT STREET, W.1 











COVENTRY CLIMAX fork trucks (Cir iu pamere 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, DEPT. 45, WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY SHH 3 
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BERIi2A R O 


APRY 


the liqueur 
of the 
Apricot 


¥ Now available at Wine Merchants 
and Stores. Sole distributors : 

Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes 
1 Vintners’ Place, London, E C.4. 
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Hoover Limited open a new 
Factory at Merthyr Tvdfil 


On October 12th the new Hoover 
factory at Merthyr Tydfil was 
Officially opened. This is the third 
new Hoover factory to be opened 
since the end of the War — the 
others being at Cambuslang, 
Scotland, and at High Wycombe. 

The Merthyr Tydfil factory has 
been built for the manufacture of 
electric washing machines and is 
the largest factory in the country 
to be devoted exclusively to this 
purpose. 

At the Company’s principal 
factory at Perivale the entire pro- 
duction facilities are required to 
meet the huge demand for the 


world-famous Hoover Cleaners. 
The factory at Cambuslang, 
Scotland, is manufacturing Hoover 
Fractional Horse Power Motors 
in ever-increasing quantities, while 
the High Wycombe factory is 
working at full capacity producing 
Hoover Shaded Pole Motors, 
Plastic Commutators and Switches, 
all of which are used extensively 
by the Electrical Trades. Both 
for home and overseas markets 
Hoover production is constantly 
expanding, thus playing an ever- 
increasing part in the effort to 
raise the nation’s standard of 
living. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Head Office and Principal Factory: PERIVALE, 


GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX. 


Fractional Horse Power Motors; CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND, 
Electric Washing Machines: MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES, 
Shaded Pole Motors, Commutators & Switches: HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS, 















ME —S2¥ 
(AVENDISIF 
EANTBOURYE 


WELCOMES YOU AGAIN 


A de luxe Hotel on the Grand 
Parade, where you will find com- 
fort, warmth and perfect service. 
Excellent cuisine. Private bath- 
rooms. Central heating through- 
out and telephones in every 
room. P. Churchman, Manager. 


Telephone : Eastbourne, 2740. 














Maximum retail price in U.K. 33/4 per bottle 
17/5 per half bottle. 





~ CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.— 





PLAYER'S MEDIUM 





lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except a* the full retail price 


condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary 












NAVY CUT CIGARETTES And TOBACCO) 
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This periodical is sx id subject to the following conditions, name aly, that it shall not, without the written | consent of the 
of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out o 
or pictorial matter whatsoeve 


The child who 


never smiled 


Some CHILDREN, when they first 
come into The Salvation Army’s care, 
seem as if they have never smiled. But 
kindness, love and understanding work 
miracles. This Christmas will you help 
us to bring more smiles to more faces 
than ever before ? There’s real happi- 
ness in the knowledge that you are 
making others happy. Please send your 
gift now, to General Albert Orsborn, 
C.B.E., 101, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


THE 


SALVATION 
ARMY 








THE LITTLE 
THAT MATTERS 
SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin 


is its purity. 
Just because of its purity 
Howards Aspirin costs 
a little more 


HOWARDS 
ASPIRIN 


/t is not the cheapest— it is the best 


Ad» Made by 
mosses: HOWARDS OF ILFORD 
SV Established 1797 


ublisher first given, be 
otherwise sposed of in a mutilated 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY 
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The Bar at the Naval and Military Club, from a painting for Votrix Vermouth by Leslie Saalburg 


Prue NAVAL AND Mitrrary Crus with its front Courtyard and two whose previous tenant was Lord Palmerston has many fine rooms 
e a . 


gates marked ‘‘In’’ and **¢ yut’’ stands back from Piccadilly and looks including a beautiful Adam style dining room looking out on to a 
out over Green Park. paved and flowered garden in which grows a large Plane tree. 
Phe Club was founded in 1862 bya party of officers, chiefly from the \fter the first World War, an adjoining house was taken over, two 
Bulls, who were then quartered in the Tower of London, There fine squash courts were added and dining and sitting rooms were 


> 


were at that time only three Service Clubs in London and another provided for entertaining lady guests. 


Was urgently needed, Although damaged by bombs in November, 1940, the Club has 


Having started first in Clifford Street, the Club moved to its present remained continuously in use and apart from its frontal structural 


Cambridge House, Piccadilly, in 1866, This famous house damage, it is steadily recovering trom the ill-effects of war. 


VOTRIX VERMOUTH - SWEET 11/- - DRY 12/6 


{ND BOTTLED B) VINE PRODUCTS LIMITED, KINGSTON, SURREY 


building, 


PRODUCED 
use, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.« 
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